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Address of Hon. Wm. T. Hamilton, of 
Washington Co., Md., 


At the first annual fair of the Agricultural So- 
ciety of Baltimore Co., Timonium, Md., Septem- 
ber 11, 1879: 

Mr. Hamilton said: Do not suppose that my 
appearance before you is in any degree volun- 
tary. I have been impressed into the service 
to-day by friends whose persuasive powers I had 
not the courage to resist. Whilst it is always 
pleasing to me to be able to gratify any proper 
public desire upon an occasion like this, it 
would be far more appropriate tor me to be a 
hearer than a speaker. 

My few years experience in practical farming 
does not, in my judgment, justify the character 
or the office of an instructor, and therefore in 
what I have to say it must be considered as the 
snatched-up views of very recent years, and not 
the study or reflection of a life-time. Ambition 
is a good and proper thing, yet the world has 
had s0 much of it that it is regarded almost as a 
crime to be condemned, rather than a virtue to 
be applauded. For his ambition it is said Brutus 
slew even his friend Cesar. But it is not the 
thing itself, but its misdirection, that should be 
condemned, No element of our common nature 
has been more misdirected than our ambition— 
that is, our aspirations to have or do something. 
History is filled, not with the simple annals of 
everyday virtuous life, but with the brilliant, 
dazzling pictures of life’s battles and victories, 
or the Suipaiting record of fire and sword, of 
pitiless massacre and of unbounded, nameless 
license; and the large preponderating portion of 
it all is to be attributed to the ambition of man; 
all the avenues leading up to the historical 
greatness of Alexander, Cesar and Napoleon 
were paved with bones of men and bathed with 
blood. 

Still, do not condemn the spirit that would 
achieve, but direct it to noble aims. Be ambi- 
tious—it is the real life of our moral and intel- 
lectual being. Be ambitious to do in every 
well-ordered enterprise what can be dome. Gen- 
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tlemen, be ambitious, especially to be a good 
farmer, for it is to farmers I speak. Is it im- 
portant to be a good farmer, or is a bad one as 
good? If they are alike in being and in results, 
then I have nothing further to say, and you 
close up your exhibitions and cease comparison. 
Do not pride yourself on fine wheat or fine 
crops of any kind, or fine stock. Conclude 
that there is nothing in it but that you may live 
—only. And you may conclude yourselves 
into your primal condition, when wheat grew 
wild on the banks of the Euphrates, and people 
ate it in the kernel, or, grinding it in their 
primitive way, and not knowing how to bake, 
ate it in dough. I can assume that you will 
admit that a good farmer is better than a bad one 
—better for himself, for his family, for society 
and for his country. 

If this be admitted, and it be true, then why 
not all be good farmers? Are you so in this 
section of the State? If so, you are blessed 
above others. May I not assume that you are 
no better than other people, and that you have 
good and bad farmers with you? My belief, 
confirmed by my experience, is that there are 
comparatively few real good farmers, and from 
various causes—some because they have not got 
the time, others because they have not got 
the means, and others, by far the greater num- 
ber, because they have not got the disposition 
or ambition. Many try to be good; more, I am 
sorry to believe, neither try to be-good nor have 
they any moving spirit toward it. 

o be a good farmer requires more knowledge 
than physique. And just here lies the trouble— 
want of knowledge! The great evil afflicting 
the farming classes, from the invention of the 
plow down to this period, is the want of know- 
ledge; and not in one thing only, but in almost 
everything. True we have more, and vastly 
more, than we have had, and great progress has 
been made; but how much more is in store for 
It may 
be thought by some that any one is fitted for a 
farmer. A great mistake! My brief experience 
teaches me that as much, if not more, active 


| thought is required for a good farmer than that 


of any other industrial or professional pursuit. 
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The farmer is always dealing with the mys- 
teries of nature, the mysteries of the soil and 
the mysteries of production. Labor, the sun 
and the rain are his instrumentalities. The 
power of these depend upon intelligent prepara- 
tion for their application. The active, bright 
boy of the family is turned over to the learned 
professions, to become a doctor, a minister ora 
lawyer, whilst the dull one is devoted to agricul- 
ture, and for the reason only that he may be able 
to guide the plow. And not this alone: the 
bright one is sent to high schools or colleges, 
and all the surplus money of the household 
spent upon him, whilst the other is left to receive 
the three rudiments--reading, writing and cipher- 
ing—another great mistake. What I have learned 
in my short experience is that I know nothing 
myself about farming, and that others do not 
know much more. Although a novice in farm- 
ing, I feel that I use no exaggerated language 
when I say that there is not a science, a profes- 
sion or a pursuit in the material industries that 
is not inadvanceof it. It should be humiliating 
to the farmer when he comes, for illustration, to 
apply his fertilizers not to know what he is 


doing—know nothing about his soil, nothing | 


about the intended application ; and then what ? 
He turns to guessing! Guessing will do when 
nothing else can, but so necessary and rational 
a science as farming should never depend upon 
guessing. There should be exact knowledge and 
exact application. 

A hundred different kinds of fertilizers are 
offered you with their vaunted virtues. 
told their constituent parts. All are exalted to 
the pinnacle of producing power. You are con- 
founded with technical learning and terms, and 
with scientific names of things. 
nitrates and sulphates and phosphates. The 
elements of wheat are explained, and you are 
told what is required in the ground to grow and 
nurture it. You buy some one of these, more 
infinitely as a relief from importunity and per- 
plexity than that you can give a single reason 
why you bought the particular one. You may 
think and believe, but you do not know. 

There is no trouble in getting the right kind 
of fertilizer, did we but know the right kind. 
We have the soil. 
special properties of all fertilizing agencies, and 
then knew the special needs of his soil, then he 
would be getting upon vantage-ground. The 
very thing that he ought first to know is never 
in thought—the constituent elements of the soil 
he is to cultivate. And without this knowledge 
he cannot farm intelligibly or as he ought to 
farm. For the want of this primary knowledge 
there is the most reckless waste of money, of 
time and labor. 
special weakness in his soil, but has no know- 
ledge of the weakness. Like the physician with 
knowledge of remedies, but with none of the 
disease of his patient, he crowds them all into a 
pile under the hope that some one of them may 
strike the disease. So with the farmer, without 
knowledge alike of the remedies and of the 
needs of his soil. He may crowd upon it lime, 


and plaster, and potash, and barn-yard manure 
and the guanos, and he will likely strike the 
need; but if he knew the precise deficiency in 
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his soil he could apply the special remedy and 


save all the others. 
Should not the farmer, to be a good one, know 


all this? Is it not essential to good and econo- 
mical husbandry that he should know it? There 
are often different kinds of soil on the same farm, 
requiring different treatment, did we but know 
it, and yet all receive the like treatment. There 
can be no economy in this, even if results were 
the same, for the reason that he might have 
saved in some of the applications. And econo- 
my in farming now in our section is everything— 
for we are in competition with cheap and virgin 
lands, and our only chance is in increased pro- 
duction at the lowest possible cost. Perhaps for 
us life is too short and old habits too confirmed 
to learn the science of farming. We must con- 
tinue, it may be, to sow in faith and reap as it 
comes. But take care that the generation soon 
to take our place shall not grope its way in the 
mist and darkness as we have done. Let the 
sunlight of knowledge pour its beams in upon it 
‘and dispel the darkness that weighs upon the 
energy and thrift of the farmer. 
In view ot the vast sums of money spent upon 
fertilizing agencies, should we not come to real- 
| ize the necessity of certain knowledge upon the 
subject? Toward securing this we should have 
competent chemists among us to analyze our 
| soil and give to us its properties and its capaci- 
ties. Your societies, or a sufficient number of 
gentlemen outside of them, should organize in 
the counties to o'stain chemists. Fifty or one 
hundred gentlemen couid easily pay their sev- 
' eral quotas, not so great in amount when com- 
pared to the benefit likely to accrue, and yet, 
when aggregated, would make an inviting com- 
pensation. You often spend $30, $50 or $100 
upon objects not worthy—more matters of taste 
| and pleasure than of a substantial value. Some 
may say it is the duty of the State to do this; 
that it is more of a general than a specific bene- 
fit. Isay not. The State is not constituted to 
| raise wheat. It has its assigned duties, and that 
is not one of them. The preservation of public 
order, the security of person and property, so 
that the citizen may labor in peace and reap the 
| fruits of it. When the State does this it does 
that which gives to each of us the opportunity 
of attending to our private concerns and of pro- 
| moting our private interests; and is not good, 
efficient, intelligent farming, with all the instru- 
mentalities within our reach, among them? I 
overnment to intervene in 
everyday walks. Govern- 


our industrious an 


| ment is not a parent to supervise our conduct, 
| but an agent to execute the public will expressed 


through the form of law. 

The primary fact is there must be education, 
and in the right direction. There must be sys- 
tematic education to fit our children for the 
great work of agriculture. It is the great factor 
in’ all industrial forces, and as such should be 
| under the direction of intelligent and intel- 
| lectual labor. 

As some may say in their running thoughts 
as I speak, you educate the youth in all the high 
branches of learning, and instead of hardy, in- 
dustrious farmers you will have them idle or 
| lazy, or off into one of the learned professions. 
‘ Do you think, they may contend, that a boy that 
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is learned in the sciences, reads history, poetry, 
indulges in music and painting, could ever be 
brought down to the plodding work of a farm ? 
—that is what I mean to say. The time will 
come when you will have as much learning on 
the farm and at the plow as elsewhere. The 
whole sentiment upon which the higher 
branches of education are acquired for your 
children must be reconstructed. Parents must 
change the system. Instead of sending their 
boys to be taught to get rid of the farm and to 
be a lawyer, a doctor, a minister, or a gentleman 
of leisure, or an office-hunter, they must be 
taught to stick to the farm, to make the old 
homestead or a new one more charming, more 
fertile and more profitable by cultivated know- 
ledge and by intelligent labor. 

he thorough diffusion of education will do 
this, when it becomes so that the humblest shall 
have their full share and so common to all that 
it cannot be the advantage of the few. Often 
aspiring young men think that, as lawyers and 
learned men occupy mainly the high positions 
of trust and honor, that they must also be of 
such, and therefore rush into overcrowded ranks, 
with the consequences, sometimes, of finding 
themselves living upon their wits, and finally 
ending in short hand-to-hand encounters with 
the law. Intelligentand educated men with the 
usual accompaniments will always command a 
pivotal position. The ignorant and unlearned 
confide in them. There may be vulgar preju- 
dices against them, and whilst at times fomented 
by demagogues and base men into violent hos- 
tility, still, when their interests are at stake or 
their better natures revealed, they cheerfully 
accord the virtue of knowledge and learning. 
The drunkard may be boisterous and offensive, 
but you seldom find one that does not intrust 
his interests only to sober men. 

I heard Prof. Newell, in a recent address be- 
fore a meeting of the Teachers’ Association at 
Hagerstown, declare as his opinion that at some 
day there would be no primary school known 
to our system of education. I believe it! Pri- 
mary and higher education will be so common 
and so diffused among all our people that house- 
hold instruction for the very young will be the 
only initial school. A century hence, with the 
rapid strides now made in educational improve- 
ment, primary schools will be as exceptional in 
the system as our high schools are now. And 
then when so advanced that education attaches 
power to no class or degree, then the learned 
professions will only get their natural comple- 
ment of young men as their necessities require 
and their opportunities prove above others. 
Then when we talk of the learning of a lawyer, 
or of a doctor, or of a minister, we can also 
speak of the learning of a farmer. Some would 
almost think that labor and education or learn- 
ing were antagonisms. Another great mistake ! 

All labor, however high or however humble 
in degree, that adds to the comfort and promotes 
the good of man is alike honorable. It is no 
credit for us to work. It is a part of our moral 
and intellectual being. It is no credit for us to 
eat or sleep; our physical being requires it, and 
so with labor. It is a discredit not to work. It 
is the distinguishing difference between intel- 
lectual and moral life and that of the vacant 


savage. Do you suppose that this beautiful 
world of ours was just made with man on it to 
whirl around the sun for his amusement, and he 
only to bask in its beams, and to live upon fruits 
almost dropped into his mouth? Notso. This 
earth came from a perfect hand. Its great 
oceans and inland seas, its great rivers, its 
streams and rivulets and rills, its mountains, its 
plains and valleys, its forests, its herbage, its 
fruits and flowers, were made by an Architect 
whose omnipotent power and perfect goodness 
are ever more and more developed to our grow- 
ing knowledge as ages roll on and on. 

his earth, filled with everything for the 
blessing and comfort of man, rolled on for ages 
one Vast unbroken wilderness, not one spot 
upon it but as nature made it. There was no 
one to subdue the land or reveal its exhaustless 
resources for any good. Man came, and ages 
still rolled on before, in the appointed order of 
things, he struck the rock, as Moses did, and 
the waters of life poured forth, conscious of the 
grandness of nature when man came amongst 
the smallness and the feeblest of created things. 





Beet Sugar. 
LETTER FROM A FARMER IN GERMANY. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 


Your monthly journal for June informs me 
that in your country the interest in sugar pro- 
ducing is stirred up, especially the manufacturing 
of sugar from beet roots. In our country grow- 
ing beet roots for sugar has long since been con- 
| sidered as the highest step agriculture can attain. 
| For all, raising sugar beets is the most profitable 
| of allagricultural branches ; and secondly, it isa 
| means to bring land indirectly to the utmost 
| richness, fertility and cleanliness. Beets, although 
| desiring a soil rich in phosphoric, alkaline and 
| nitrogenous matter, yet, when manufactured into 

sugar, return all mineral substances to the soil; 
| for sugar is merely a composition of carbon, 
| hydrogen and oxygen atoms. The great benefit 
| for land-holders by founding a sugar factory is, 
| first, land able to bear beet roots rises at once to 
| a higher price; second, the land-owner is obliged 
| to plow deeper, and will by this prepare and 
| meliorate the soil, so that it becomes a surer and 
more advantageous standing place for all other 
kind of plants; thirdly, by planting beet roots 
the farmer is obliged and enabled to destroy all 
weeds in the soil; fourthly, the residues in sugar 
factories supply a great mass of nutritious food 
for cattle and sheep, that milking and fattening 
is forwarded in a cheap and most rational way; 
straw is no more applied as food, only as litter; 
fifthly, by feeding the animals abundantly with 
residues the dung-hill is increased and improved. 

By founding a sugar factory, however, the 
greatest care ought to be taken to choose the 
right land and the right locality. The best soil 
for planting beets isa warm deep soil; loamy, 
marly, rich in organic matter, just the soil that 
barley succeeds in best, with a subsoil that lets 
water pass but that still keeps a little moist in 
warm summer days. Besides the quality of the 
soil, it is necessary to found the factory within a 
region where round about beet roots grow and 
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can easily be transported on roads or railways, | 
or on water. The demand for beet roots in even 
@ moderate sugar factory is so enormous that 
land-holders several miles around have to assist | 
in beet raising. Another important condition is 

a good provision for water; a well, a pond,a 

little brook, is not sufficient ; it needs a river or 

lake, with clear, soft water; for preparing a 

hundred pounds of beets into sugar sixteen cubic 

feet of water are wanted. The new method of 

sugar-extracting (diffusion as it is called,) needs 

large quantities of water. The neighborhood of 

a railroad station is for all necessary, for the fac- 

tory desires a large quantity of fuel—about 100 

pounds of coal for every five hundred pounds 

of beets. Finally, the factory ought to be so 

situated that all water discharged can be led 

over meadows for irrigating. 

Beet culture needs land to be in a very high 
culture and a deep plowing. As soon as the 
wheat is gathered the Jand is dunged thickly with 
stable manure, plowed under three inches deep 
and harrowed finely. Some weeks afterwards, 
in the first part or in the middle of October, the 
acre is again plowed either with a very strong 
common plow or with a steam plow 12 to 14 
inches deep and left over winter unharrowed, so 
that the soil is more exposed to the effects of the 
weather. Steam plowing, although too expen- 
sive yet, has been acknowledged — as the 
best means to break and work the soil. After 
winter, as soon as the land is mostly dried off, 
mineral or artificial manure is strewed over, 

lowed under about 7 inches deep and harrowed. 

n raising beets no manure is spared, phos- 
phoric acid, Chili saltpetre, on some localities 
alkalies are applied liberally, so that factories once 
in a while complain that beets are brought to an 
extreme size and lack of sugar. According to 
the prevailing weather, and on account of loos- 
ening the soil more and more, and to kill all 
weeds, the acre is repeatedly plowed, harrowed 
and rolled. Whenever the soil is so prepared 
and finished, the seed is put in by a drill plow. 
As soon as the little beet plants appear, they are 
rolled over a little, and at once hoeing begins, to 
loosen the soil around the plants and to destroy 
all kinds of weeds. This hoeing with plow or 
hand is continued until the leaves are large 
enough to cover the soil; the last work is hilling 
the plants. It is a saying, beets grow or increase 
by hoeing. Before harvesting the beets a grub- 
bing plow is run under the -beets to lift them 
easier out of the ground. It will be observed, 
that to grow beets for sugar manufacturing 
requires enormous work done and likewise a 
great capital of stable and artificial manure, 
especially phosphoric acid, nitrogen and alka- 


lies, and yet, for all that, it is with us almost the | 


only branch of agriculture to bring a suitable 
profit, not alone directly by selling the beets to 
factories, but by means of forcing the soil to 
bring all other kind of fruit more certain and in 
a larger quantity than before. Another gain is, 
when the residues of the factories return into 
the husbandry, the stock of cattle and sheep | 
brings also a better rent. The leaves of beets, as 

well as the residue, after manufacturing sugar, 

are generally preserved in pits. The principal | 
direction in preserving leaves is to press them as | 
fast as possible into the pits,and cover them | 
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with earth, so that the atmosphere is altogether 
cut off. By driving the loaded wagon over the 
filled pits, the pressing is easily executed. The 
beet chips after pressing or outwashing the 
juice, are just as well preserved in pits, form- 
erly without any other ingredients. Lately it is 
acknowledged that when the chips are mixed 
with 4-8 per cent. of chopped straw or chaff, the 
mass keeps more fresh, has a better color and 
taste, since the fermentation proceeds slower ; it 
is no loss whatever in nutritious matter, and, 
besides, the straw is changed into more digestible 
and nutritious food. Yours truly, — 

Schonlanke, Germany. E. WENIG. 

We have on hand an exhaustive report on 
this subject, as to theoperations of beet-growing, 
&c., in France, for which we may probably find 
room in our next.—[ Hds. A. F.] 


-+@- - 


Old and New Farms. 





Messrs. Editors American Farmer: 

During a late tour for pleasure and speaking 
we met a great many farmers, who, having 
tired of the East with its high-priced and often 
worn-out land, contemplated a change of base, 
and sometimes we were asked to state which 
was for the best to purchase—a worn-out farm 
and bring it back to its original productive 
capacity, or to purchase a new farm and rescue 
it from the original forest or prairie. At the 
time we were unable to give a decisive answer, 
but promised three gentlemen, who, by the way, 
are staunch friends and supporters of your val- 
uable paper, that we would place ourselves in 
correspondence with those having had expe- 
rience in the matter, investigate and examine 
closely during our sojourn, and report facts 
through the columns of the American Farmer 
as soon as we could, subsequent to our return. 
We have done so, and we respectfully submit 
the following : 

Whether it is more profitable in this country 


| to lay out money in the purchase and improve- 


ment of exhausted farms, or in the clearing and 
improvement of new land, is a question which 
requires more mature consideration and delibera- 
tion than is usually accorded toit. Calculations 
embracing the usual expenses required in the 
two operations would seem to show that the 
intelligent farmer, versed in the various pro- 
cesses of producing manure and taking advan- 
tage of green fallow crops, will lay out his 
means most profitably in restoring worn-out or 
exhausted soil to fertility, providing he does 
not commit the common error of attempting to 
improve more land than he can do justice by. 
On the other hand, the man of means more 
limited, who cannot buy an old farm or get one 
on sufficiently long lease, may, by going West, 
urchase land at $1.25 per acre, or 200 acres for 
B50, which will be already in the highest state 
of fertility, but seriously encumbered with heavy 
timber or other natural besetments. This he 
clears and brings under cultivation little by 
little working, perhaps, a certain portion of 
his time for others, in order to obtain subsistence 
previous to the coming in of his crops. Eve 
acre cleared may cost him from $18 to $20, 
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which, however, adds the same amount to the 
value of the farm, whilst every bushel of grain 
and addition to his stock is so much gained. 
It may be several years before the pioneer will 
accumulate much property ; still, however, the 
prospect of an ultimate independence held 
out to the poor and industrious settler is a 
good one. 

The person who has sufficient means at 


command to enable him to purchase exhausted | 


lands at from $5 to $10, $20 and even $30 or $40 


per acre, may, by a judicious application of lime, | 


marl, plaster and other mineral fertilizers, aided 
by green fallow crops, plowed under to form a 
mould, soon resuscitate a farm, and _ ren- 
der it again highly productive and valuable. 
The following facts will demonstrate the prac- 
ticability of what is here asserted. 

More instances could be produced, for we 
have written a great many letters, but this, 
being an unquestionable authority, is ample for 
present illustration. 

An old-time friend and former neighbor pur- 
chased a farm in Delaware, containing about 
200 acres. The land had been under cultivation 
for half a century or more, and the soil so com- 
pletely exhausted as not to compensate for the 
labor and expense of seeding for any crop. It 


had, nevertheless, been rented up to the time of | 


purchase, and one of the conditions was the 
_ annually of two-fitths the corn crop. 

rom 4 thirty-acre field the rent paid the year 
previous was only about 30 bushels. Clover 
refused to grow upon this land, and wheat would 
not yield much more than the seed sown. The 
soil was a sandy loam. The first step taken by 
our friend toward the restoration of this land to 
fertility was to sow one bushel of ground plas- 
ter per acre, flush it up in the spring, and 
spread upon it 70 bushels of slaked lime per 
acre. Oats were then sown at the rate of 2 or 3 
bushels to the acre, and in July, when nearly fit 
for harvest, the straw being partly yellow and 
partly green, they were plowed under,—an ox 
team having been rigged in front of the coulter, 
so as to turn them down before the plow. Pre- 
vious to this plowing 1} bushels more of plaster 
was sprinkled upon the ground. A second crop 
of oats sprung up in a thick mat from those 
plowed under, and about the first of October 
these were turned under like the first growth. 
Wheat was now sown, about 1} bushels to the 
acre, and harrowed in,—followed by clover 
early in the spring. The crop of wheat aver- 
aged about 8 bushels to the acre, and this, it 
will be observed, without a shovelfull of stable 
or other kind of animal manure. 
had a bushel of ground plaster sprinkled on it 
in the spring, and yielded the second season of 


its growth about one ton to the acre at the first | 


mowing. Thus, land from which the vegetable 
mould had been entirely exhausted, was, in a 


comparatively short time, and without the | 
assistance of barn-yard or any other kind of | 


manure, brought into condition to yield compen- 
sating crops of wheat, corn and vigorous clover. 
By the assistance of the ordinary quantity of 
barn-yard manure the produce of wheat would 
average about 25 bushels, and corn 40 or 50 
bushels to the acre. The ground was very light 
and easy to work, and the actual expenses were 


The clover | 


estimated as incurred in this improvement per 
acre as follows : 

First plowing.........scssssevece ones 
70 bushels lime, slaked, at 12 cts 
2% bushels oats sown, at 31% cts....... oe 
Sowing and harrowing dO.........eeeeeeeseeeees 
Plaster.... 
Second plowing 
14g bushele wheat 
Harrowing ana sowing 
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| Thus,the whole expense incurred preparatory 
to the wheat and clover crops amounted to 
| $13.72%; and as the wheat raised was about 8 
| bushels, and sold for $1.88, and the clover mown 
| about one ton per acre,—worth about $8 or $10 
per ton,—the expense was abundantly repaid 
by the first crops, and the land left in fine con- 
dition for future profitable uses. 
When farmers are situated near towns, animal 
manures can generally be obtained at fair prices, 
/and hence the usual productiveness exhibited 
by lots and fields in the proximity of towns; 
but with large farms situated at too great dis- 
tances of such places to admit of transportation 
of stable manure or street dirt at fair prices, 
the farmers are left to the fertilizing substances 
| at hand, or to the purchase of concentrated 
that will bear the cost of transportation, such as 
lime, ashes, roots, plaster, crushed leaves, pou- 
drette, salts of nitre, soda, ammonia, &c. 

Those who live near marl beds, to admit 
hauling of such heavy substance at a fair cost, 
are indeed fortunate. Then there are manures 
of composts prepared from bog-weed, by the 
addition of ashes, the salts of potash, soda, &e., 
the merits of which may now be easily obtained 
from actual results of experiments, reported in 
numerous publications, and also the experience 
and observations of even members of the Farmers’ 
Club or grange. 

We shall have something more to say on the 
subject of manure in the next number, and we 
invite all who have any experience to relate to 
send data to us. J. F. Eisom. 

Elsom’s Laboratory, Forestville, N. York, 1879. 


* 





Our French Letter. 





Messrs. Editors American Harmer : 
New Guanos. 

The Belgian Consul at Melbourne, having for- 
warded some specimens of guano from the 
islands of Malden, Lacepede and Huon, they 
were handed over to Professor Chevron, of the 

| Brussels National Agricultural Institute, for 
analyses. Generally his results corroborate the 
| analyses of other chemists; they are poor in 
| nitrogen, and so inferior to Peruvian guano, but 
they are rich in phosphoric acid, and thus suita- 
| ble to be transformed into super-phosphate of 
| lime, or phospho-guano. Except in the case of 
the Malden beds, the supply of Polynesian 
guano cloes not appear to be very extensive, and 
| would fetch from fr. 125 to fr. 150 per ton at 
| Antwerp. The specimens from Lacepede were 
| very unequal in quality, the percentage of car- 
bonate oi lime varying from 1} to 35, the latter 
quantity thus wholly unfitting it for conversion 
into super-phosphate. The Huon bed of guano, 
| forming part of the French possessions of New 
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Caledonia, is not more on an average than half a 
ard in thickness; the composition is variable, 
yut in some places it is very difficult to ship the 

manure. On the whole, the Polynesian guanos 
are deficient in potash and azote, but relatively 
rich in phosphate of lime; they form thus an 
essentially phosphatic manure. The quantity 
of carbonate of lime and iron oxides being 
small, the sulphuric acid when employed to act 
on the super-phosphate in a naturally minute 
state of division will not be uselessly absorbed, 
nor will the oxide be able to act injuriously by 
rendering the super-phosphate insoluble in 
water. 

At the commencement of the present century, 
Th. de Saussure wrote: “I have found phosphate 
of lime in the ashes of all plants, and there is no 
reason to suppose they can exist without it.” 
Experience has justified the observation of the 
great chemist, but it is not to be concluded that 
under all circumstances phosphate of lime is a 
manure; if, by the latter term, a manure be con- 
sidered “as a useful matter to a plant, and which 
is wanting in the soil.” Rotating crops enable 
plants oo better obtain the matters essential for 
their existence. In some instances the alterna- 
tion of plants is a necessity. 
be grown on the same soil for years in succession 
by adding appropriate fertilizers to replace the 
matters carried off. However, in the case of 
clover, this repeated cropping, no matter how 
well the soil may be dosed with com- 
pensating manures, cannot be continued with 
impunity; for a time (and not very long) arrives, 
when the clover refuses to grow. At Houdain, 
in the North of France, Messrs. Corenninder and 
Contamine have found the same percentage ot 
phosphates in the soil as exists in that of Grig- 
non and its neighborhood in the vicinity of 
Paris. Now, the application of phosphates pro- 
duces excellent effects at Houdain and Lille, but 
none at all at Grignon. The explapation must 
be sought in the opinions of Baron Thenard, 
broached twenty years ago, that the presence of 
sesqui-oxides of iron and alumina will, by com- 
bining with the phosphoric acid, render the 
latter powerless to be dissolved by weak acids 
when it will be in combination with lime. The 
main point to ascertain before applying phos- 
phates treated with sulphuric acid is not only to 
find out the quantity of phosphoric acid in the 
soil, but to determine the state in which it there 
exists. 

At Nantes a step in advance has been made in 
the practical treatment of night soil. The old 
plan was to mix the latter with turf, and when 
the matter was kneaded, dry it and sift it into a 
black powder, which was eagerly bought by 
farmers at the rate of fr.4 per cwt., though its 
chemical value was not more than half a franc. 
The new plan consists in the employment of 
phosphate of alumina—the sulphate is too slow 
—acted upon by sulphuric acid, at the rate of 3 
cwts. for every four cubic yards of night soil. 
When the barrel containing the latter arrives 
before the reservoir, it is emptied,—a jet of steam 
having a pressure of four atmospheres playing 
into the barrel. Mixed with the alumina, the 
mass is lifted heated, and distributed over a 
series of presses. The strainers allow the liquid 


Thus, wheat can | 
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| to run off into a vat, where it is mixed with 
' lime and distilled into sulphate of ammonia. 
| The presses are opened, and the solid matter 
appears in the form of cakes, which are dried 
like bricks, and that contain from two to three 
per cent. of azote and ten to thirteen of phos- 
phoric acid in a great degree of solubility. 
There are no emanations from the factory inju- 
rious to public health, nor is there any offensive 
odor. A few hours suffice to transform the 
cess-poo!l matter. 
French Harvests. 

It is somewhat difficult to come at the truth 
about the French harvest; it is late, but not 
necessarily bad ; it is “jealous,” as the peasantr 
say, because in some districts the yield is poe | 
and in others the contrary. On one point all 
are agreed: the quality of the wheat is excel- 
lent, weighs better in the bushel. This was 
not the case last year, and hence why the millers 
preferred the solid American grain. The French 
flatter themselves they will be able to dispense 
with American grain this year; but the other 
day, coming from London, I noticed Calais har- 
bor was blocked with gigantic ships laden with 
grain trom the States. The other eountries of 
Europe that are in the habit of importing will 
have to import more, and those that ordinarily 
export, as Hungary, cannot do so. In any case, 
the very abnormal season we have had, where 
winter wished not to finish, and spring felt 
disinclined to commence, has been the cause of 
compelling agriculturists to invest largely in 
reaping machines. In Lorraine, despite the 
badness of the season, the crops are splendid. 
The yield of “sparkling Moselle” will be small, 
but in another sense extensive, as sugar is ver 
cheap in Germany and water very plentiful. It 
has been remarked that the cold ard wet weather 
has destroyed many enemies of agriculture— 
vermin especially. Clover fields that were the 
victims of the dodder have not now a bald 
patch, while poultry pens have been free ,of 
insects. To get rid of the latter, sulphuret of 
carbon, a few pinches, but constantly applied, 
will prove a perfect remedy; it is not true that 
it prevents poultry from laying, or gives head- 
aches to the maids. 

Professor Lechartier, of Reunes, has concluded 
his investigation of chopped green maize pre- 
served in trenches. When in this state, he 
observes, the fodder is exactly in the same con- 
ditions as if in a vase perfectly closed, although 
the surface rests in contact with the ambient 
| air. The superficial layer absorbs oxygen, 

which, penetrating, keeps up the production of 

a current of carbonic acid, due to the vegetable 

cells. This gas plays a protecting role by coun- 
teracting the effects of variation of temperature 
and the pressure of the external air. 

Congresses are being held to discuss the 
phylloxera malady, which continues not the less 
to extend. Apart from the autumn submersion 
of the vines, sulpburet of carbon ranks next in 
efficacy. To diminish its drawbacks, great lia- 
bility io inflame and emanations calculated to 
impair health, a gentleman has patented the 
method of dosing the vine’s roots, by enclosing 
one-third of an ounce of the sulphuret in a 

| gelatinous capsule; make a hole near the vine 








with an ordinary dibble, drop the “cartridge” 
therein, cover up, and stamp with the heel of | 
your boot. Ina short time the humidity of the 
soil will dissolve the gelatinous envelope, and 
set free the poisonous gas. 

The beet crop has pulled up satisfactorily dur- 
ing the last few weeks; the roots will be smaller 
than formerly, and the harvesting later. 

An agriculturist, residing near Nancy, has 


| be his guide. 
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from thirty to thirty-six hours steaming at about 
ninety degrees Fahrenheit, to yellow sufficiently ; 
but tobacco with more or less sap, larger or 
smaller, may require longer or shorter time to 
yellow. Here the judgment of the curer must 
Inexperienced planters would do 
well to procure the services of an experienced 
curer if they have tobacco suitable for coal cur- 
ing. The planter saves in the enhanced value 


| 
| 
' : - 
been in the habit of employing a mixture of five | of the crop many times the money paid to the 
| 


different varieties of wheat for seed; he obtains | 
| learn in one season to cure well himself. The- 


| ory alone, however good, and directions, how- 
| ever minute, will not do here, but it is practice 


ever a very heavy yield, and the slight inequality 
in the ripening is of no importance. F. C. 
Paris, September 11, 1879. 
mais 


Curing Yellow Tobacco. 


The following, by Maj. Robt. L. Ragland, of 
Halifax county, Va., a casual contributor to the 
pages of the American Farmer, is copied from 
the Louisville Tobacco Neves. 
authority than the writer upon the subject on 
which he treats, and as the great point now to 
be considered in tobacco culture is quality, the 
remarks of Maj. Ragland will, no doubt, com- 
mand the attention of the cultivator of the 
weed : 

There are two modes for curing yellow to- 
bacco, one with charcoal and the other with 
flues. 


cheaper and more efficient, and is being adopted 
by most of our best planters. The chief agent 
in either mode is heat—a dry, curing heat—to 
expel the sap from the leaves of the plants, and 
to catch the color yellow, next to nature’s color 
green, and to fix itindelibly. Thisis the science 
of curing yellow tobacco. There are seven 
prismatic colors—that of tobacco occupying the 
middle of the prism. By the process of nature, 
leaves in drying descend in color from green, 
first to yellow, then orange, then red, and finally 
lose all color as they go to decay. Now, a 
quick dry heat, so regulated as to dry out the 
leaf and catch the yellow color and fix it, is best 
adapted to the modus operandi of curing fancy 
tobacco. 

Charcoal produces an open dry heat, well 
suited for the purpose; but its preparation is 
costly, its use tedious and laborious, anc it 
deposits a black dust on the leaf that is objec- 
tionable. With flues, which may be constructed 
of stone or brick, and covered with sheet iron, 


is burned as cut from the forest, and the whole 
process of curing is less costly and less labor- 
lous, and tobacco cured therewith free from 
dust, and possesses a sweeter flavor. Flues are 
equally well adapted for curing mahogany 
wrappers, and for facilitating and finishing sun- 
cured fillers. The flue process possesses so 
many advantages over all other modes of cur- 
ing tobacco, is su safe and free from smoke, that 
when its merits become better known it will 


come into general use, and supersede all other | 


modes. 
The first step in curing is called the steaming 
or yellow process. Medium tobacco will require 


No one is better | 


The first is the primitive mode, and is | 
gradually giving place to the latter, which is | 


or patent ones with furnace and pipes, the wood | 
| 
| 


curer, and besides, by close observation, he may 


that must qualify one to cure well. 
| The next step in curing yellow tobacco is 
| called fixing the color. When the tobacco is 
| sufficiently yellowed at ninety degrees Fahren- 

heit, the best leaves of a uniform yellow, and 
the greater ones of a light pea-green color, it is 
| time to advance the heat gradually but cau- 
tiously. Keep the heat from ninety to ninety- 
| five degrees Fahrenheit for about one hour, then 
| run up from ninety-five to one hundred degrees, 
| keeping the heat between those figures for about 

two hours, observing not to sweat the tobacco, 
| which may be easily done ut this stage. Should 
| the tobacco at this or any future stage get intoa 
| sweat, which is indicated by the leaf becomin 
| damp and limber, as though partially scalded, 
| throw open the door, and let it remain open 
| until the leaf dries. 

The thermometer may fall even ten degrees 
here without injury to the color. It is advisa- 
ble, however, that the tobacco be kept free from 
sweating if possible. Next, advance the heat, 
running from one hundred to one hundred and 
five for about twohours When at one hundred 
and five degrees you have arrived at the critical 
point in the Gifficult process of curing bright 
tobacco. The condition and appearance of the 
tobacco must be the curer’s guide. No one can 
successfully cure tobacco until he can distinguish 
the effects of too little or too much heat at this 
important stage. I will try to explain what is 
very plain to every experienced curer, but un- 
known to the beginner : 

Too little heat in fixing color operates to stain 
the face side of the leaf of a dull Spanish brown 
color, and is called sponging, and may be known 
to the novice by its effects being visible only on 
the face side; too much heat reddens the leaf, 
first in spots visible on the edge of the leaf, 
redder than the former, and visible on both sides 
of the leaf. Now, to prevent sponging on the 
one hand and spotting on the other, is the aim 
of the experienced curer. Therefore no definite 
time can be laid down to run from one hundred 
and five to one hundred and ten degrees. While 
it is usual to advance in this stage about five 
degrees every two hours for medium tobacco, 
the condition of the tobacco often indicates to 
the practiced eye the necessity for slower or 
faster movements. Remember not to advance 
over one hundred and ten degrees till the tails 
begin to curl up slightly at the ends. 

Arrived at one hundred and twenty degrees 
this is the curing process. The heat should 

| remain at or near one hundred and twenty 
| degrees till the leaf is cured, which takes from 
' four to eight hours, according to circumstances. 
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When the leaf appears cured, advance five 
degrees every hour up to one hundred and sev- 
enty degrees, and here remain until stalk and 
stem are cured. To run above one hundred and 
eighty degrees is to endanger scorching the 
tobacco, and perhaps burning both barn and 
tobacco. To recapitulate : 

First—Steaming or yellowing process: 90 de- 
grees from 30 to 36 hours. 

Second—Fixing the color: 90 to 95 degrees 
for 1 to 2 hours; 95 to 100 degrees for 2 hours; 
100 to 105 degrees for 2 hours; 105 to 110 de- 
grees for 1 to 3 hours ; 110 to 115 degrees for 2 
hours; 115 to 120 degrees for 2 hours. 


ird—Curi t leaf: 120 degrees for 4to 8 | "he ! 
lateral _— °* | and autumn, and lay from twenty to thirty eggs 


hours. 
Fourth—Curing stalk and stem: 120 to 170 
degrees, 5 degrees per hour and continue at 170 


degrees till stalk and stem are thoroughly cured. | 8¥ } 
| high, with a gauze net. 


After curing, as soon as the tobacco is suffi- 


ciently sofi to move, it should be run up in the | Mens : 
| in vials of alcohol, with notes as to the dates 


roof of the barn and crowded close. If warm, 
rainy or damp seasons occur soon after, dry out 
the tobacco with fires, remembering to commence 
with small fires, as when curing, and gradually 
raise them until the tobacco is well dried. It is 
important to attend strictly to this, for if your 
tobacco is cured yellow, it wil! not remain so, 
if, soon after curing, it is suffered to get in too 
“high order”—that is, absorb too much moisture. 
When ready to strip, it should be assorted well, 
the several grades put together, making about 
three grades of leaf and two of lugs. Tie in 
neat bundles five or six leaves of “leaf” and 
eight or ten of “lugs.” Place twenty-five bun- 
dies on the stick, and strike down as soon 
as stripped, unless in too high order. 

But it is not safe to permit tobacco, thus struck 
down in winter order, to remain down longer 
than the first of June. Watch it closely to pre- 
serve from injury. It is better to market in 
winter order than to hang up in the barn to dry 
out and be “re-ordered,” for tobacco once bulked 
down and then hung up in the barn again, loses 
that sweet, mellow flavor so desirable, and never 

ins it when prized. 

ack neatly in tierces, (half hogsheads making 
the best and most economical,) to weigh from 
400 to 500 pounds net. Take care that the 
tobacco be not pressed so as to stick — or 
be bruised, and let each tierce be filled with 
tobacco uniform in color, strength and quality. 

If your tobacco is fine, sound and nicely 
handled, you'll have the satisfaction of getting 
at the least a remunerating price for it, although 
ay and nondescript stock may be selling for 
ess than the cost of production. The world is 
now full of low grades of tobacco. We must 
plant less surface, manure heavier, and cultivate 
and manage better, if we would get better prices. 


The Hessian Fly. 


The United States Entomological Commission, 
appointed by the Department of the Interior at 
Washington, has issued a circular calling upon 
those who may be able to throw any light upon 
the subject to aid them in their labors of obtain- 
ing facts concerning the habits of the Hessian 








‘ maggots. 





Fly, by furnishing statistics of losses occasioned 
by its attacks in their vicinity, and accounts of 
the remedies best calculated to prevent its in- 
crease and to destroy it. The habits of the 
Hessian Fly are thus given by the Commission : 


“In May and June two or three small, reddish- 
white maggots may be found embedded in the 
crown of the roots of the wheat, at or near the 
surface of the soil, causing the stalks and leaves 
to wither and die; the maggots harden, turn 
brown, then resembling a flax-seed, and change 


| into little black midges with smoky wings, half 


the size of a mosquito, which appear in spring 


in a crease in the leaf of the young plant. 


Specimens of the fly may be obtained by 
sweeping the wheat, when three or four inches 
Please send me speci- 
mens of the fly, eggs, maggot and “flax-seed,” 


when found, and full information as to the insect 
enemies and parasites. 

The Wheat Midge is apt to be confounded with 
the Hessian Fly. It is a small, mosquito-like 
fly, orange-yellow, with clear wings, which hovers 
over fields of young wheat in June. It attacks 
the heads of the wheat, laying its eggs when the 
wheat is in blossom. On hatching, the maggots 
crowd around the young kernels of wheat, caus- 
ing them to become shrivelled. The maggots in 
July and August descend into the ground, spin- 
ning a round cocoon smaller than a mustard seed, 
remaining an inch delow the surface till the fol- 
lowing June. : 

Information regarding the following topics 
relating to the Hessian Fly is respectfully soli- 
cited ; to be forwarded at the close of the season : 

1. When is the “flax-seed” state of the Hes- 
sian Fly assumed ? 

2. At what date does the Fly appear in spring 
and autumn ? 

8. During what year did the He cen oh | first 
appear to do damage in your neighborhood, and 
how was it introduced ? 

4. How many “broods” or generations are 
observed annually, and when does the plant 
suffer most, in spring or autumn ? 

5. State what you know of the relative im- 
munity or susceptibility of different varieties of 
wheat, and upon what other cereals or grasses 
the insect is known to develop. 

6. What kind of weather favors its injuries, 
and what meteorological cunditions prevent 
them ? 

7. Look for minute parasites in the eggs and 
They may be bred by placing the 
eggs and maggots with the wheat in bottles coy- 
ered with gauze, and the parasitic flies preserved 
in vials of alcohol. 

8. Give statistics as to abundance and losses 
in your town. 

9. State the best preventive remedies, as deep 
plowing or burning in the fall, or the rotation of 
crops. 

Reschasne of the wheat affected by these 
insects, and of the eggs, maggots and flies, 
together with thelr parasites, in alcohol, are 
requested. When mailed, the alcoho! can be 
poured out, and cotton soaked in alcohol will 
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keep the specimens wet until received. Packed 
in a tin box they can be sent through the mail, 
to A. S. Packard, Jr., Providence, R. I.” 


It is to be hoped that every public-spirited 
farmer who is able to do so will respond to this 
request of the Commission. Millions are annu- 
ally lost to the country by the ravages of this 


pest. 





-®@ —— 


Baltimore and its Grain Business. 





The American Miller, of the 1st September, 
published at Chicago, gives a graphic account of 
the growth of Baltimore as a commercial city 
since the war, and says it “has been truly mar- 
velous. Although as yet she cannot aspire to 
the prominence of some of our other cities, the 
increase in her commerce, especially within the 
~ three years, has been such as to show that 

altimore.is to be preéminently one of the great 
commercial cities, not only of this country but 
of the world. Many may not be fully aware of 
the extent of this increase, most of which is 
largely due to the fact that Baltimore’s railroad 
now taps the very heart of the West, affording 
the shippers of that region easy access to the 
seaboard.” 

After giving a statement of the foreign ship- 
ments up to and including 1878, (which, how- 
ever, are far surpassed in magnitude during the 
three quarters of 1879, just ended,) the Miller 
says : 

“Baltimore is admirably located for engaging 
in foreign trade, and therefore the latter figures 
respecting her foreign shipments of flour need 
not surprise us. When we consider her location 
relatively to the wheat-producing sections of 
the country we might also expect to find Balti- 
more a milling centre, and our readers need not 
be told that her milling interest is one of the 
largest in the country. Not only do her mer- 
chants receive vast quantities of flour from the 
interior, but last year her mills produced about 
575,000 bris. of flour; much of which was 
shipped abroad, notably to Brazil. By far the 
largest and proba! ly the best known of these 
millin establishments are the ‘‘Patapsco Millis,” 
owned and operated by Chas. A. Gambrill & 
Co. These mills are essentially a Baltimore 
institution, although they are a few miles out of 
the city; for they are owned in Baltimore and 
their flour is sold from that place.” 

A history of these mills is given, with an 
illustration of the Orange Grove Mill, one of the 
two belonging to the firm of Chas. A. Gambrill 
& Co. . 

“Each mill has a 200 horse-power Corliss 
Engine, and ten Leffel water-wheels affording 
about 500 additional horse-power. The steam 
power has been put in only recently. The two 
miils together have 45 run of burrs,—a greater 
number, it is believed, than is now operated 
by any single firm in the United States. The 
“Patapsco Mills” are understood to have cost 
$200,000. 





“Both of these mills have a very large storage 
capacity, and Messrs. Chas. A. Gambrill & Co. 
pursue the course of buying when they can do 
so to the best advantage and storing it. The 
idea of this is to keep up the grade of flour, and 
take the chances of making or losing on the 
flour rather than run the risk of getting a poor 
quality of wheat when material runs short, 

“The firm buys about 900,000 bushels of wheat 
annually for the two mills. Last year the 
“Patapsco Mills” turned out about 225,000 bar- 
rels of flour. Among their brands is the 
“Patapsco Mills” brand, which is the oldest flour 
brand in the United States. Their other brands 
are “North Point Family,” “Cape Henry Fami- 
ly,” “Chesapeake Extra” and “Orange Grove 
Extra.” All of these are well known along the 
Atlantic coast from Maine to Florida. 

“The history of the “Patapsco Mills” has 
been an eventful one. Starting into life before 
this was yet a nation, their growth has been 
commensurate with the growth of the country. 

The events of the past few years have shown 
that Baltimore is destined to control a large 
portion of our expert flour trade, and, judging 
from the advantages of location and reputation, 
the “Patapsco Mills” will acquire even a still 
greater fame than they at present possess.” 


* 
* 


The Potato Crop in Great Britain. 








Among the other misfortunes which have 
befallen the old country the past year is to be added 
the failure to a very considerable extent of the 
potato crop, involving a probable loss to the 
cultivators of that esculent of $75,000,000. It 
happens most fortunately for both countries 
(remarks a contemporary) that the crop of pota- 


toes in the United States was never better in 
quality or larger in quantity than in the present 
season. The product of early potatoes has 
been so great that the markets have been glutted 
and prices have fallen so low as to pay but a 
small profit to the producer. The recent rains, 
which have fairly saturated the earth over 
thousands of square miles of territory, have 
made a certainty of an immense crop of the 
later planting, and there is now scarcely a 
shadow of doubt that the United States and the 
British Provinces will have a larger surplus for 
export. Of course prices will advance under 
an increased foreign demand, and as there is no 
crop less liable to damage by transportation, 
either by rail or on shipboard, there need be lit- 
tle apprehension among farmers that their pota- 
toes will not be sold at prices which will pay a 
handsome profit, if they give heed to the “signs 
of the times.” 

In addition to this great loss, and that from 
128,000,000 to 136,000,000 bushels of wheat will 
be required from other countries to make up 
that deficiency in that crop alone, it is also es- 
timated that the deficiency in beans, peas and 
rye will cause a loss of $15,000,000 more. An 
hundred, or even fifty years ago, such a failure 
of crops would have produced, a famine in all 
the land, and thousands, if not millions, would 


have died of hunger before relief could be 
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of provisions to spare. But now, with the 
potent energies of steam at command, and the 
ocean telegraph, indicating every hour the state 
of the market, and when the wants are most 

ressing, all such danger is averted, and the 
armers of America need only to ship their pro- 
ducts to the nearest railroad station in order to 
convert their crops into cash, which will enable 
them to pay their debts, educate their children 
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and increase the beauty and comfort of their | 


homes. 
-@- 


Gas Lime—Its Value. 


A correspondent of the Canadian Farmer 
asks the editor “if there is any value in the 
refuse lime from gas-works, and would it be 
worth the labor of hauling it 8 or 10 miles toa 
farm? If so, how should it be applied? It 
strikes me that there is much waste of materials 
that might be profitably used in enriching the 
soil. This is very much the case in towns, at 
tanneries, gas-works and ether such places. 


| acknowledged. 


, ; , ae ae 
afforded from outside countri‘s having a surplus | rapidly, and the fermentation of the manure 


softens the bones. Both the manure and the 
bones are improved and rendered richer and 
more available by the process. One ton of 
good bone dust contains about as much nitrogen 
as 84 tons of fresh stable manure, and as much 
phosphoric acid as 110 tons of fresh stable 
manure. But one ton of manure contains more 
potash than 5 tons of bone dust. 
————— 


Field Rollers. 


We have often urged upon our readers the 
value of the field roller, which is too little used 
by our farmers. The Prairie Farmer makes 
some capital suggestions upon their use. It 
says: 

The utility of the field roller has long been 
There has probably been as 
much thought and ingenuity expended in their 


| possible perfection as in any other of the simple 


| implements of the farm. 


The fields are hungry for manure, and what | 


might be used to feed them is going to waste.” 
The same question is often asked and answered 
in the agricultural papers of the States. The 
editor replies: 
“Gas lime is less valuable as a fertilizer than 


lime that has not been used for such purposes. | 


Lime loses its fertilizing power by long exposure 
to the air, and is of greater value when used 
fresh from the kiln. Still, even gas lime has not 
lost all its good qualities. It will, if judiciously 
applied, be of benefit to such soil as needs 
lime, such as is deficient in lime; and it is 
worth at least the cost of hauling it, as you 
ask, ten wiles to a farm, if it be got for the 
hauling, or even a low price additional. Gas 
lime is caustic, and will kill any plants on 
which it is laid thickly. Grass land may, how- 
ever, receive a slight application of it without 
injury. The best way to use it is to compost it 
with muck, sods or earth from ditches and head- 
lands, or to spread it on land before plowing in 
the fall and early winter. It will set free ele- 
ments of fertility that have been locked up in the 
earth.” 








Bone Dust. 


Harris, in his talks on manures, says: 

Bone dust, like barn-yard manure, does not 
immediately yield up its nitrogen and phosphoric 
acid to plants. The bone phosphate of lime 
is insoluble in water containing carbolic acid. 
The gelatine of the bones would soon decompose 
in a moist, porous, warm soil, provided it was 
not protected by the oi] and the hard matter of 
the bones. Steaming removes the oil, and re- 
ducing the bones to as fine a condition as possi- 
ble is another means of increasing their availa- 
bility. Another good method is to mix the 
bone dust with barn-yard manure, and let both 
ferment together, and I am inclined to think 
this is the simplest and most economical method 
of rendering bones available. The bone dust 
causes the 


The public, within the 
last eight or ten years, have had them of every 
conceiyable form and variety of shape, as 
adapted to the work of crushing, grinding and 
pressing the soil. Until the idea of giving them 
flexibility, or rather an adaptability to conform 


| to the uneven surfaces of the soil, so as to press 


comparatively even, great dissatisfaction was 
expressed with much of this implement’s work, 
especially by those having lumpy soils that 


| must be plowed in ridged lands on account of 








their naturally level sarface, for the reason that 
the work was often too well done. It did not 
press the soil evenly and alike to the seed, and 
thus in dry Weather great difficulty was experi- 
enced in getting the seed to grow. The jointed 
roller has been introduced as an improvement 
on the old one. Let us see what its capacities 
are. It crushes and pulverizes the soil to ajcer- 
tain degree, not as well as could be desired, but 
after all it is only measurably well that the 
fruits of man’s ingenuity may do anything. 
It does, however, press the eart’ firmly to the 
seed, and leave the surface of tue soil smooth, 
even and compact,—thus "Speen, excessive 
radiation and especially the severe drying out 
of the moisture. Thus it allows the seed to 
sprout evenly at once; and what is of fully 
as much importance, if beavy rains come, it 
leaves the whole field of the same level with 
the marks of the corn-planter, and thus often 
prevents serious washing of the rows. 

The roller often does much good in the killing 
or so crippling of insects that they thereafter 
do little if any damage. Vast quantities of the 
chinch bugs, locusts, and other insects, may be 
destroyed in this way on smovoth soil. It is 
good for smoothing meadows, and especially 
for bringing up grass seed where it is simply 
pressed iffto the earth with the roller. For all 
summer crops and those sown in the autumn, 
which do not always germinate promptly on 
account of their small size, the roller is indis- 
pensable. For flax, grass, millet and buck- 
wheat, it should always be used. It should also. 
be used in the broadcasting of turnips, or when 
drill culture is used for any of the root crops. 


eap of manure to ferment more | Independent of the fact that the smooth surface 














greatly assists cultivation, the roller compresses 
the soil to the seed, and it comes up more 
romptly and evenly. With sward and imper- 
ectly-rotted sod it is almost indispensable, so 
that itmay be rolled before harrowing. In 
fact, if one has a good roller, and keeps it under 
cover and from the wet ground when not in 
use, he will find it will last a lifetime and be 


found one of the most indispensable implements | 


on the farm. 
- —— + 


Fall Care of Calves. 





It often happens, says the Live-Stock Journal, 
that calves make a fair growth in the early part 
of the season, while they get whole milk, or even 
a plentiful supply of skimmed milk; but when 
these are withdrawn, if suddenly, they are not 
able to keep up condition. MB they have been 
— for some time with a good pasture, or 
fed green food, or hay in racks, and become 
accustomed gradually to depend upon such food, 
they will not fall off much in condition. But 
the skillful feeder will strive to keep his calves 
constantly growing--constantly developing every 

art of the system. And, as milk is withdrawn, 
it becomes important to substitute some concen- 
trated food in its place,so that the nutriment 
may be abundant to keep up its calf-flesh. Any 
check in growth is at the loss of the feeder, for 
it will cost more extra feed to regain it after- 
ward, besides the loss of time. The pasture, 
also, usually becomes less nutritious, and there 
is the more necessity that some extra food should 
a egy 
ere, the most important food that can be 
given as a substitute for milk is linseed-oil cake 
or oil-meal. It is the food principally used for 
this purpose by the best English feeders. The 
calf is quite apt to become constipated when the 
milk is discontinued, and the oil-meal is slightly 
laxative, having a small percentage of oil, which 
has a very soothing effect upon the stomach and 
intestines. It is also very nitrogenous,—being, 
in this respect, similar to milk. It is not neces- 
sary to feed more than one pint of oil-meal per 
day to each calf. Calves may be accustomed to 
eat a quart of oil-meal and middlings mixed 
before the milk is wholly withdrawn. Oats are 


an excellent food for calves, and they should be | 


taught early toeatthem. The calfseems to have 
the power of digesting oats very well without 

rinding. A pint of oats given to each calf at 

rst, and soon increased to one or two quarts, 
will keep the growth steady. Oats are the best 
single substitute for oil-meal, but wheat mid- 
dlings and oats make an excellent combination. 
A little corn mingled with these will do very 
well; but corn, as a single food, should be avoided 
for young animals. The albuminoids and phos- 
phates are in too small proportion in corn to 
grow the muscles and bones. 

As a simple question of economy, calves 
should get a small grain ration all through 
August and the fall months. This extra food will 
pay the greatest profit, for it will add, as a gen- 
eral rule, two dollars to the value of the calf tor 
each dollar in food given. Another important 
consideration is, that the better the condition of 
the young animal the better it will stand the cold 
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{ 
weather when it comes. This is the more im- 
| portant to Western feeders, who do not provide 
| warm winter quarters for their calves. A nice 
| layer of fat on the outside is equal to a heavy 
| overcoat to the human being. Every feeder 
| must see that his success in raising good cattle 
will depend largely upon his treatment of the 
calf. 





* 


The Thoroughbred 





You will often hear people talk about thor- 
| oughbred Morgans, thoroughbred Hambleton- 
| ians, thoroughbred trotters, etc., but such talk 
only indicates a lack of information concerning 
the breeds of horses. There is but one breed of 
horses Gesignated as Thoroughbreds by horse- 
men, and this is a breed that originated in Eng- 
land, derived from a Turkish, Barb, and Arabian 
ancestry. It is the oldest and purest breed of 
horses in existence ; is noted for speed, stoutness, 
endurance, energy, and resolution. For nearly 
a hundred years past their genealogy has been 
carefully recorded in a stud book, and the records 
of their performances upon the race course have 
formed an important part in the sporting litera- 
ture of Europe and America. They were intro- 
duced into this country at a very early day, and 
those bred here are certainly the equals of the 
very best produced in England. In fact, so fre- 
quent have been the importations of the choicest 
animals from England to America, that the 
blood of the two countries is identical. All 
running horses are of this breed, and none but 
Thoroughbreds can make a creditable showing 
in long distance or heat races. A horse with a 
dash of this blood may make a fast race for a 
short distance, but it takes the genuine stuff to 
go a mile and repeat, in good time. They are of 
&1l colors,--bay, brown, and chestnut predominat- 
ing; are rather light of bone, and long in the 
| body, with thin neck, small head, wide between 
the eyes, finely-pointed ears, long quarters, and 
deep chest, and are usually rather “leggy.” In 
height they are from 15 to 164 hands, although 
they may sometimes be found a half a hand 
above or below these figures. They are nervous, 
| restless, determined, and excitable, and are 
| highly valued for crossing upon all other breeds. 
| —National Lire-Stock Journal. 





OvR report shows that the total number of 
hogs packed at Western points since March 1 
is 2,750,000, against 2,595,000 last year. Prices. 
of hogs have advanced within a week or 80, 
and packing operations in the West are now 
likely to steadily increase. The indications 
are that foreign markets will want as liberally 
as heretofore of our hog product, though they 
will expect to buy low. With the marked 
advance in corn, so essential in finishing off the 
hog crop, there would seem to be reasonable 
grounds for expecting a considerable addition 
to the value of hog products. The summer 
business, as a rule, has not been remunerative 
to American shippers. 





Sick headache can often be greatly relieved, 
and sometimes entirely cured, by the application 
of a mustard-plaster at the base of the neck. 
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“Wellington.” 


Clydesdale Stallion, Two Years Old. 





At this time, when three is such a growing 
interest manifested in this remarkable breed of 
draft horses, we are glad to be able to place be- 
fore our readers such a true and elegant cut of 
the wonderful two-year-old colt “Wellington,” 
owned by Messrs. Smiths & Powell, Syracuse, 
N.Y 


This sketch was taken by the famous young 


ever saw. Should we live another year we ex- 
pect to offer in your columns some of the best 


, stock in America. I take thismethod of thank- 


ing my patrons, and am sure that I shall hear 
good results from their purchases; and if the 
sheep do not come up to representation with 


| good care on good pasture, I will guarantee to 
| give them satisfaction in the future. Remember 


artist, H. S. Kittredge, whose reputation for the | 


truthfulness and accuracy ef his work is already 
becoming national. 

“Wellington stands now 164 hands and 
weighs 1.500 pounds. He was the winner of 
the first prize at the recent New York State 
Fair, at Utica. The same firm were also 
awarded first prize on their famous imported 
Clydesdale, “Donside Champion ;” first on 
“Empire Duke,” 3 years old; first and second 
on mares, and first on two-year and 1-year fil- 
lies. The same firm were also awarded the 
herd prize and six first prizes on Holstein cattle. 

One of the members of this firm has been in 


Holland and Scotland since May, and recently | 


returned with 74 head of Holsteins, which 
were selected with great care, in person, after 
thoroughly canvassing all the districts of Hol- 
land. They are mostly young and a very choice 
lot. He also brought six elegant Clydesdales, 
four young stallions and two mares. They 
were selected from such noted studs as James 
Drummond, Jr.’s, Robert McDowell’s and 
James Cunningham’s, and are arare lot. Their 
four-year-old stallion ‘Souter Johnnie” is one 
of the most noted prize-winners of Scotland, 
having been awarded first at Otley, second at 
Doncaster, first at York, firat at Thrisk, and 
having beaten Samson 2d, the royal winner, at 
Liverpool, and also the Paris prize horse 
“Carleton Tom.” 

We are glad]to see this breed of draft horses 
more generally introduced into this country. 

They very successfully combine weight, 
strength and heavy bone with finish, action and 
style. In crossing with our American dams 
the result proves exceedingly satisfactory. The 
half-blood is large, round, handsome and stylish, 


ket and for all kinds of business. 
ie 


Cotswold and Merino Sheep. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

Inclosed please find check for advertisements 
in your valuable and widely-circulated journal, 
which you can continue another month in a 
chenaed form. I feel mueh gratified at the 
success I have met in the disposition of my 
sheep, and find them in demand ; and will spare 
no pains in the future to maintain the standard 
of extra shearers and size, which they have 
already attained. I have but recently, in con- 
nection with my famous old ram, “Duke of Glou- 
cester,” added to my flocks another imported 
ram— “Golden Locks,”’—aged two years; weighs 
nearly 400 pounds, and has a record of 214 
fleece. He is the {finest specimen of a sheep I 


now is the time that rams should be turned in 
with the ewer, as two early lambs are worth 
three late ones in price, and will maintain 
superior size throughout life. 

Thanking you for the space you have allowed 


| me in your columns, I am _ yours, respectfully, 


Epwarp C. LEG@. 
Kent Island, Md., Sept. 22, 1879. 


[See Mr. Legg’s advertisement on our adver- 
tising page.—EHds. A. F.] 








The Poultry Yard. 


By G. O. Brown, Montvue Poultry Yards, 
Brooklandville, Md. 


Timely Notes. 
Now is the time to look after the winter quar- 


ters of your poultry stock. Repair their houses, 
thoroughly clean them out, give the interior a 


| good sprinkling, after cleaning, with water 


strongly impregnated with carbolic acid, so that 


| their houses are made comfortable. The cool 
night winds are apt to give the young stock cold 
| if they roost so to be subject to a draft, and cold 





induces that dread disease rowp to appear. 
Secure the young stock that is in the habit of 
roosting in the trees and remove to their houses, 
and feed for a day or two in that vicinity only, 
and they will soon learn to go to their new roost- 
ing quarters. Re-select, and go over the entire 
flock, cull out those you will not keep to breed 
from another season, keep them by themselves, 
and dispose of all the others as soon as possible. 

During cold rain storms and the mornings 
after, season the mixed food with « free sprink- 
ling of red pepper ; a little in the drinking water 
will also be beneficial. 

Late-hatched chicks now need especial care; 
liberal feeding: warm quarters at night. Feed 


a good roadster and an excellent horse for mar- | grain as a supper feed, and as late as they can 


see to pick it up. A warm breakfast, early, and 


| a dinner of vegetables, &c., cooked, mixed with 


meal, together with what they collect themselves 
during the day, will cause the late broods to 
astonish you with their size by Christmas. 
Poultry at the Baltimore Co. Fair. 
The display of pure-bred poultry at the Balti- 
more Co. Fair was greatly above the average at 
agricultural shows. The stock on exhibition 
would have been a credit to a regular poultry 
exhibition. Light Brahmas were the leading 
ones in number, and some excellent chicks were 
shown. The fowls were all looking ragged from 
effects of moulting. Next in number of entries 
stood the Spanish class, which was well filled, 
the brown Leghorn exceeding in number of 
coops the others, though closely followed by the 
whites. The French class, not numerous, but 
zood specimens were those that were exhibited. 
Jark Brahmas were represented by good birds ; 
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but the breed seems to be rapidly going out of 
fashion, owing to the great difficulty to breed 
true to standard. The entire Cochin class was 
represented. The Hamburg class al! represented 
except the whites and blacks. Games, though a 
number of pens, were mostly disqualitied on 
account of mismatching of legs, and many being 
pit bred. Plymouth Rocks a good class, and 
winning birds of Mr. T. W. Hooper’s were very 
fine. American Dominiques, also a good class, 
the honors on both chicks and fowls, except sec- 
ond on fowls, being won by birds bred by Mr. 
G. O. Brown. 

The Bantam class was quite well filled, but, 
aside from the winning birds, were mostly over- 
weight. In the miscellaneous class, the Japan 
Silkies and Sultans exhibited by G. O. Brown, 
were greatly admired and seemed to be the 
favorites with the ladies. There were nearly 
200 coops of poultry on exhibition, the principal 
exhibitor being G. O. Brown, 30 coops on which 
were awarded 26 premiums and sweepstake for 
best collection. T. B. Dorsey, 30 coops, received 
14 premiums; there were also several entries, 
each made by the following gentlemen: J. 
Merryman, E. Buckly, J. Baughman, Boilean and 
Heagy, Wm. Bowman, Dr. Carnes, J. W. Brown 
and numerous others. 

Mr. N. W. Caughy was the principal exhibi- 
tor of pigeons, his display of Antwerp carriers 
and pouters being exceedingly fine. Some of his 
Antwerps were liberated each day at the end of 
the races and flew to Baltimore, with a dispatch 


announcing the race, making the 12 miles in 13 | 


minutes. The general arrangement of the poul- 
try department, Mr. J. C. Long, Jr., of New 
York, the judge, acknowledged to be the most 
perfect he had yet met with. 

I 


Causes of Failure in Poultry-Keeping. 


The successful and profitable keeping and rear- 
ing of poultry, either for home use or for mar- 
ket, and especially where they cannot have their 
liberty, depends wholly upon good management, 
and upon strict compliance with numerous essen- 
tial though simple requisites,—any of which being 
omitted, only partial success at most can be 
obtained. 

Some give due attention to many of these 
requisites, and, for the want of necessary facili- 
ties, thought or information, omit others. For 
instance : one complies with all essentials except 
a warm, dry house, yet wonders why his fowls 
do not lay in winter; while another builds a 
good house, but with a northern aspect, or omits 
ventilation or cleanliness, or perhaps has the 
ventilation so arranged that the fowls are com- 
pelled to roost in a constant draft; and he cannot 
imagine why they have colds, roup, etc. The 
house of another has no windows, and the 
owner, ignorant of the great benefit of the sun’s 


rays, wonders why his fowls seem to prefer | 


being almost frozen to death out of doors, rather 
than resort to a warm (but dark) house in day- 
time. Another overcrowds, which, with want 
of cleanliness, is a most frequent cause of disease 
and failure. 

Another so overfeeds his fowls that they get 
too fat, cease laying and become diseased ; while 
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another omits to provide the natural require- 
ments Which they attain for themselves when at 
liberty. Another neglects the supply of clean, 
fresh water, and complains that his chickens are 
alllicted with the gapes. Another is unable to 
hatch more than three chickens out of a dozen 
eggs, simply because the nests are not made on 
the ground. Another hatches chickens so late 
in the season that they produce nothing until a 
whole summer, autumn and winter’s expense 
has been incurred in feeding them. 

Each one of the above either fails entirely or 
only attains to a limited degree of success; and 
each in his turn comes to the erroneous conclu- 
sion that fowls do not pay. But we confidently 
assert that a few simple rules will, if properly 
observed, not only insure unfailing success, but 
that fowls, even when confined, can thus be 
made to pay better in proportion to their cost 
than any other class of domestic animals, and 
that the so-called “bad luck” we so frequently 
hear of is simply lad muanagement.—Bacon’s 
(ruide to Success in Poultry- Keeping. 


“> --- 


Horticulture. 


On Grading Ground—V. 


It would lengthen these articles too much to 
go into details on minor matters, so I shall con- 
fine myself to points that are of some import- 

ance. 

| Let us now suppose that the drive for some 
| distance is rolling, accommodating itself some- 
what to the natural features of the ground. We 
may suppose, too, that the ground leans to the 
right-hand side as we go up hill, requiring a 
paved gutter on the left, with pipes or culverts 
across the road at intervals to let the water 
escape. 

The grading of a rolling surface of any kind 
is done by a succession of straight lines, like the 
outside or inside of a polygon, according as we 
are going over a hill or through a valley. The 
angles where the various grades meet, if not too 
conspicuous, are smoothed off by the eye; but 
if strongly marked the grading stakes must be 
used and the angles lopped off or filled up as the 
case may require. 

In going around a curve, although we cannot 
have the stakes in line, we can usually tell by 
sighting if the cross-pieces are in range, which 
is all that is required. The stakes should also 
be placed closer together on curves. 

Culverts should be built whilst the drive is 
being made, as it will save some future digging. 
If pipes are used they should be cemented at the 
joints, to prevent their being choked with roots 
of trees or shrubs. 

The paving of a gutter is often clumsily per- 
formed. The following plan will ensurea hand- 
some finish: Having roughly removed the earth 
to the required depth, stretch a line tightl 
| alongside the road and exactly where you wis 

to have one side of the proposed gutter. Set 

up the stakes, and by means of them have a flat 
stone set up here and there at the proper height 
and directly under the line. These will prevent 
| the line from sagging, and the whole row of flat 
| stones may now be set by the line. By the use 











of the level the other side may then be sect. The 
paver now takes two thin strips of wood, and 
lays one on each side of him on top of the side 
stones, keeping them in place by means of a 
weight. These strips are meant for the gauge 
to slide on. The gauge is a piece of board cut 
in shape of a flat arc of a circle, with two pro- 
jectors to rest on the strips. Thus fixed out, 
the laborer who never laid a stone before will do 
as well as.the best. Cobble-stones are used for 
the bottom. Brick gutters would of course 
make a still better appearance. 

As we approach the house the ground may be 
supposed to grow gradually smoother; but 
whether smooth or rough the drive here as else- 
where must have a well-defined edge, by having 
the ground made firm at the proper grade and 
the outline marked with a plentiful supply of 
short stakes. This edge is now the line in which 
all lateral grading and raking must vanish. In 
getting the banks ready for seeding or sodding 
let all lines be rounding and graceful. 
terracing as much as possible—it can never be 
other than stiff and formal. When the grading 
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the case of our trees. We know that pomolo- 
gists always recommend the removal of such 
fruit by hogs or otherwise as soon as fallen. 
Why there should be such unusual injury by 
worms of a large portion of our fruit, after a 
delay of several years in fruiting, isa problem 
we cannot at present solve; unless it be, the 
more peaches the more worms, as most of the 
trees bore heavy crops of fruit. 

The Beatrice isa fine peach for the early mar- 
ket, as it is one of the earliest, and, allowing for 
lack of summer heat in maturing, we think, the 
most luscious of early peaches. We know 


| orchardists differ in regard to the value of this 


Avoid | 


is finished lay a row of sods along both edges of | 


the drive, projecting a few inches on to the road. 
After the sod has taken root the surplus is 
neatly cut off with the edging-knife and the 
stakes removed. Some men who profess to be 
skilled in laying sod make much ado about no- 
thing. It is painful to see them fitting each sod 
with the precision of a bricklayer. Even when 
the sods are cut by the spade one man ought to 
be able to lay them as fast as two men can hand 
them to him; and when the sods are delivered 
in long rolls there is scarcely anything to do but 
stretch them out and pass the roller over them. 
The whole secret in sodding is to have the 
ground in proper shape. Joun WATSON. 


Experience with the Beatrice and 
Hale’s Early Peaches. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 
We have the above varieties in our collection 
of peaches. 


The Beatrice has fruited with us | 


| Early, a good peach, comes in a little later. 


new peach. A good judge, Mr. Samuel Town- 
send, of Delaware, in the Farm Journal, calls it 
“a diminutive humbug.’ The same writer in the 
same article says “the Hale’s Early is a fraud.” 
Now, we have a good word for Hale’s Early. 
The situation we know has something to do 
With its value as a market fruit. We know it 
rots in some localities. With us its value is sel- 
dom materially lessened by rotting. It carries 
well, is juicy and fine, and of good size, and 
comes in directly after the Beatrice. Troth’s 
It 
is a little larger, is not liable to rot, and is, we 
think, a better peach than Hale’s. We should 
also note that but litthe damage was sustained 


| from worms to Hale’s Early this season; but in 


this case the soil was also well cultivated. 

The Heath varieties, the Blood Peach, and 
the Columbia have but few or no worms, and, 
what is equally important, they produce nearly 


| or quite the same from the seed, thereby obvia- 


for the first time, although the trees are of con- | 


siderable size. The delay was caused by being 
winter-killed and by the spring frosts. 


business prevented us from having them thinned 


Press of | 


ting the trouble and delay of budding, and are 

equally thrifty, which enables any farmer to 

raise these fine varieties without expense. 
Keswick, Albemarle Co., Va. J. Frrz. 





Pleasure Grounds and Greenhouse. 





By W. D. BrackENRIDGE, Florist and Nurseryman, 
Govanstown, Baltimore Co., Md 


Pleasure Grounds. 
Dahlias will be destroyed by the first frost. 


They should then be cut down to within 10 
inches of the ground ; laying the tops over the 


| stQmp, 80 as to give the tubers time to ripen. 


at the proper time, and consequently the trees | ; I 
| roots, dry them well and winter them inacellar 


were over-burdened with fruit and the branches 


badly broken, notwithstanding pruning and | 


training, as a remedy for this, had been carefull 

practiced. Although small, this beautiful red- 
cheeked peach with us is in quality the first 
among our early peaches. They hang well on 
the trees, rot but little and are entirely exempt 
from worms, which is a desideratum of no small 
import. This lot of trees, however, stood in a 
truck patch that received garden culture. Other 
sorts adjacent, that are in grass, did not fare so 
well; in fact we never saw so much wormy fruit 
as the present season has produced. This, we 


But, so soon as sharp frosts set in, take up the 


or root house where no frosts will reach them. 
Erythrinas and Canna stocks may be wintered 


| over in the same place by simply filling in a 


think, is somewhat unaccountable, as, for the | ~ 
| sible. 


last three or four years, owing to our liability to 
vernal frosts, no fruit (peaches) set or matured ; 
and consequently the theory that allowing 
wormy fruit to remain under the trees will pro- 
-duce other crops of worms did not hold good in 


little dry earth or sand among the roots. We 
have kept Geraniums in this way, and in plant- 
ing them out in spring we have found them to 
start off and flower equally as well during the 
summer as plants that had been wintered over 
and nursed in the greenhouse. 

Last month, and on previous occasions, we 
recommended the planting of evergreen trees 
and shrubs during the early part of the month; 
and deciduous trees as soon thereafter as pos- 


To group trees in an artistic manner, it is very 
advisable that their habit of growth as well as 
their tints of foliage should be studied, and we 
would say that now is the proper seasen to 
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glance over a forest-bound scene, taking notes 
of the crimson of the Red Maple, Sweet Gum 
and Scarlet Oak, graded down through other 
tints of color to the sickly hue of the Tulip 
Poplar, Ash and Sugar Maple; we say that such 
observations are desirable, so that harmony may 
prevail in the massing of the material you set 
about planting 

Tulips, Narcissus, Hyacinths, Snowdrops and 
Crocus, with other kindred bulbous roots, should 
now be planted without delay. A deep, rich 
sandy earth appears to suit them all. The depth 
which the three first should be covered ought to 
be from 2} to 3 inches; for the two last 2 inehes 
is enough. But with a view toenricb the ground 
and protect the roots from severe frosts, a layer 
of well-decayed manure, 2 to 3 inches thick, 
should be spread over the bed before cold 
weather sets in. 

We prefer the fal] months for the making of roads 
and walks, as well as for the grading of grounds 
for a lawn, for the reason that all filling in gets 
time to settle before the final smooth finish for 
seeding down in spring is given; and, moreover, 
the owner of a place is not so pushed with work 
as during the spring months, and the hands will 
perform more labor now than in hot spring 
days. 

Grass on the lawn ought not to be cut later 
than the first week in the month, asa nap left 
about three inches in length isa great protection 
to the roots during the winter. 

Greenhouse, 

Preparation sheuld now be made to get all 
tender plants placed under glass before cold and 
wet weather sets in. Do not crewd your house 
at first, but endeavor to select the most delicate 
at first, leaving the more robust to follow from 
time to time, just as the threatening nature of 
the weather may influence you. Such plants as 
Lauresiinus. Myrtles, Pittosporums, &c., will 
stand a few degrees of frost. They can be pre- 
served during the winter under the stage of the 
greenhouse or in a dry cellar. 

Caila lilies will now be starting into growth, 
and if a succession of bloom is wanted then 
only a portion of the stock should be potted 
now ; the remainder may be brought into action 
about a month or six weeks hence. 

Bulbs of Hyacinths, Narcissus, Crocus and 
Van Thol Tulips should be potted at once in a 
rich, light earth; after which the pots ought to 
be plunged in sand or earth in a cold frame or 
cellar, until such time as the pots get filled with 
rootlets, when they can be placed in heat, but 
not before ; otherwise the flowers will make their 
appearance in advance of the leaves. Hyacinths 
bulbs in glasses do best it kept in the shade 
until the rootlets are two or three inches long, 
then moved gradually to the light; rain water 
suits them best. 

Chinese Primroses that have been raised from 
cutting or seeds should be stimulated in rapid 
zrowth now. They delight in a rich, open earth. 

rain the pots well and keep them near the 
glass. A temperature ranging from 50 to 60° will 
suit them. 

Every greenhouse should have at least one 
dozen pots of double scented Violets to bloom 
during the winter. Double white and purple 


ten-week stocks should not be overlooked ; and 
another very fragrant plant—the Wallflower, 
both double and single kinds—flower better in 
the greenhouse than out of doors ; our summers 
being too hot for them and the winters too cold. 
Perhaps the best place in which to grow them is a 
cold frame or pit. Wenever were very partial to 
sweet Alyssum for the greenhouse, yet it has 
many admirers, and is a great stand-by with the 
beuquet makers, and should not be overlooked. 

Repot all young Calceolarias, Cinerarias before 
the roots become mated. Both articles can be 
bloomed weil in six-inch pots; that is, if # little 
liquid manure is used so soon as the flower 
stems make their appearance. 

As bedding-out plants appear now to be the 
order of the day, it is therefore very desirable 
some preparation be now made to get up a 
stock for next year, and this can be gone about 
in two ways: first, by putting in cuttings now 
or by lifting and potting stock plants from the 
flower-beds, from which cuttings can be taken 
any time during winter. Ww. D. B. 


Octole r, 187! 4 
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Oaksville Floral Notes. 
Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

It is not my desire, or even inclination, to ever 
experience another such distressingly fatal 
year to floricultural pursuits as the present has 
been. I confess it was disheartening to witness 
the effects of the drought on the floral world, 
even those kinds bearing the reputation 
of “the hotter the sun the better will they 
succeed.” They are, of course, Verbenas, 
Phloxes, Dianthus, &c. If it ever has been 
(and no one down here will now deny but what 
it has) desirable for these sun-defying plants to 
be placed in the shade, last summer was the 
time ; not, however, to Jlvom there, but to keep 
them alive. Phloxes died ; so did Verbenas and 
Dianthus; but as for Petunias and Portulacas, 
they did not die—of course not; never thought 
of dying,—for nothing in the heat line short of fire 
could kill them; and as for trying to do so by 
withholding water, it is imposssble if they are 
sitting in the open ground. 

Speaking of Portulacas brings to mind my 
success With the double kinds. I always—yes, 
I confess I did—imagined the florists in their 
catalogues generally exaggerated the size of this 
flower with the illustrations; but having raised 
flowers this season from seed of my own saving, 
that for size and doubleness would not be 
despicable in the exacting eye of the profes- 
sional, I retract the erroneous conviction, and, 
at the same time, beg the fraternity’s pardon. 
Fully one-half or more of the plants were 
double—not half-double, but double. 

For about one month, (July) Portulacas, with 
Balsams and a few others, were all that produced 
blossoms ; it was about all the rest would do to 
derive nourishment from the soil sufficient to sus- 
tain life. Like Portulacas, my Balsams were 
such as really deserved the name of “Camellia- 
flowered,” and which I would not have hesitated 
in showing with anyone’s. 

I have clearly (to my own conviction) demon- 
strated the fact that Gladiolus will not succeed 
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they fail every 





in very light, fibrous, sandy soil ; 
time. 

Roses grew desperate under the persevering 
attacks of old Sol and the inability of Mother 
Earth to furnish a full supply of moisture, 
and threatened to die; but, thanks to the rain 
that did at last come, they withstood the siege, 
and are now, (September 4th,) particularly the 
Isabella Sprunt and Marie Duchere varieties, 
full of blossoms. 

Nothing attracts more attention in my garden 
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naship has been very fickle of late years, “she 


| has ever treated the writer with quite as much 


| 


respect as she has his neighbors. I would 


| further say that her career as a bedding- plant for 


| otherwise, has stopped short never 


massing and lines, whether raised from seed or 
to go on 


| again, unless a change comes o’er the spirit of 


(not with children only, as one may suppose, but | 
with all who see them) than a row of Mimosa | 


udica or sensitive plant; it is a source of end- 
ess, untiring amusement. 
It is useless, or next thing to it, to attempt to 


grow Candytuft from spring-sown seed down 


here. The only way is to sow the seed in Sep- 
tember or October, and await patiently the 
result. 


Noticing in the catalogues that moisture and 
heat were the two essential elements in the cul- 
tivation of Clianthus, I picked out the sunniest 
spot in my garden, and having planted my sin- 

le plant (I had lost all but one from some med- 

lesome person placing, in the middle of the 
day, the glass over the hand-frame in which they 
were growing, thereby scorching the seedlings) 
in a box, sunk it in the earth. It grew finely 
till one quite hot day, when, before I knew it, it 
-was dead,—scorched dry as picked cotton. 
Hereafter I will try them in a partially shaded 
position. 

Sweet Alyssum as a bedding plant holds its 
own. There is no annual better for masses. 

I might go on and relate more,much more 
than the reader cares to hear, but just now I 
hear some one asking: Why on earth did you 
let your plants die? Why did you not water 
them? Could not obtain the water; the stock 
appropriated all. 

Anyone at all versed in the art of seed-sowing 
and treatment can easily succeed with Gloxinias 
and Primula Sinensis. They are very easily 
raised from seed. 

I am preparing a report from notes of a few 
varieties of vegetable seed sent me from Wash- 
ington, D. C.; will send it to you, if you wish, 
when finished. [Do so—d.] W. G. Ivy. 

Oaksville, Warwick Co., Va., Sept. 4th, 1879. 


Stove Plants for Bedding Out— 
Verbenas, &c. 





A few months since a correspondent asked 
information through the pages of the Farmer, as 
to the advisability of planting-out stove foliage 
plants during summer as bedding plants. The 
reply was deduced from years of practical expe- 


rience with the very subjects about which your | ti 
ies. 


correspondent enquired. In a following num- 
ber of Farmer it is inferred that the writer mis- 
understood the question. I would just say that 
I fully understood the query. If the reply was 
not sufficiently explicit that is something else, 
but I would not change anything that was said. 


As to the verbena question I have not a word | 


to retract; while I readily admit that her verbe- 





} wooded stuff and a cold-house of grapes. 


| pages of the Farmer. 


| gardeners 


her habits. Nevertheless, for the purpose indi- 
cated in the short note to which your corre- 
spondent takes exception, we shall continue its 
use as we have done up to the present, so long 
as we meet the success we have hitherto met. 
Allow me to say, Mr. Editor, there seems to be 
a disposition around here—I have not met with 





| elsewhere during nearly a twenty years’ sojourn- 


to assume as an unalterable fact, that a man 
having served a regular and thorough appren- 
ticeship in England, must perforce be so thick- 
headed that it were utterly impossible to get in 
an idea edgewise, however small, even with the 
aid of a sledgehammer and a surgical operation 
to boot. Apart from pretenders, English gar- 
deners have to make and to stand or fall by 
their own reputations, and if there be one in this 
State, who has been here one entire year, with 
more mature acquaintances accessible, and has 
not learned sufticiently of climatic differences to 
fit himself for apy situation as gardener, &c., 
that may offer, he had better draw up his feet 
and leave this sublunary sphere. If this matter 
were reversed and our gardeners “to the manor 
born” were transferred to the other side of the 
Atlantic, they might possibly find something to 
be done in addition to growing a little soft- 
We 
have, however, no desire to draw comparisons, 
nor do we intend to revert again to this subject: 
not thinking it entertaining or instructive to 
your readers. 

We had never known nor even supposed that 
the list of garden sass in England is a meagre 
one, until informed by Mr. Massey through the 
Another verification of 
the old saw that one must go from home to hear 
news. As to the proverbial roast beef and plum 
pudding of England, we can only say the sneer 
would come with bad grace from any one we 
ever saw sit down to it; those who have never 
had an opportunity of testing the quality of 
these viands can scarcely be accepted as fair 
judges thereof. As to gardening, I am sure that 
not only the writer, but many of his confreres, 
would be highly gratified by a sight or a descrip- 
tion of the improved methods spoken of by Mr. 
M., whether in the ornamental or the vegetable de- 
partment. It will be admitted that Epacride 
and closely allied species are not desirable sub- 
jects in our climate, but this is only one coatri- 
bution from the domain of Flora; and we have 
not discovered our superiority over English 
with the rest of Flora’s jewels suffi- 
ciently to compensate for the loss of those beau- 
Even a decently-grown specimen of Poin- 
settia Pulcherrima, of not quite as difficult a 
nature to handle as a Specimen Heath, would 
afford great pleasure. And I am sure no one 
can be more gratified than the writer to learn 
that “Uncle Sam” has got so far ahead of his 
brother John in the matter of tropical houses. 

N. F. F. 
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Drying Establishments and Peach 
Orchards. 

A correspondent of the Delawarean, who has 
travelled through the peach district of that 
State, gives an interesting sketch of the progress 
made not only in the cultivation of the peach, 
but what he noticed as to the extent of the sys- 
tem of drying the fruit, particularly in Kent 
eounty. He alludes to the fine orchards of Dr. 
Hy. Ridgely, Judge Fisher, Jacob G. Brown, 
Esq., Capt. Jno. C. Durborough, Geo. H. Gilder- 
sleeve, (who is the agent of a company for a 
large drying house and canning company at Five 
Points,) Saml. Wharton, Esq., Benj. Conwell, 
Thos. P. Hanson and others. 

Mr. Brown, one of the gentlemen alluded to, 
whose farm is at Wyoming, Del., “the present 
greatest shipping depot for peaches in the 
world,” expected to dry 50 tons fruit this season, 
and employs several hundred persons,—men, 


women, boys and girls. Mr. Brown’s farm lies 
along the public road, and instead of a rail fence, 
he has a vineyard in fine condition, beautifully 
trellised by handsome posts put into the ground 
a few feet apart, with two wires run through 
upon which the vines are artistically trained. 

he traveller remarks upon the farm of Mr. 
Brown, that “he found everything in the most 
perfect order, from the garden vegetables to the 





most valuable of fruit and farm products. Peach | 


orchards, pear orchards, apple orchards, rasp- 


berries, strawberries, asparagus, worked and | 


pruned in the best possible manner. 
a carriage drive of fifty miles to view this farm 
in its present condition.” 

One of the orchardists, Mr. Conwell, on a sin- 


It is worth | 


gle acre, where the land was rich and the trees | 


of good size, would average 10 to 15 baskets to 
the tree, thus producing upon that spot 1,000 to 
1,200 baskets to the acre, and the rest of the 
orchard was full also. 


essentials to be considered. 

The following things should be carefully con- 
sidered and constantly in the mind: climate, 
location, price and condition of the soil. Cran- 
berries muy grow in large quantities in certain 
sections and localities, yet be an uncertain crop 
because they cannot stand frost when in blos- 
som. Very little faith can be put in dry land 
operations, as they seldom succeed without a 
moist bottom. They may be made to grow in 
garden soil, but they are not at home. Neither 
may success be expected on very wet land ; they 
may yield moderately, or they may fail alte- 
gether ; land must be capable of being drained, 
as well as flowed at pleasure. 

Cranberry culture may not be made a success 
unless there be facilities fer marketing, as the 
expenses eat up the receipts. 

The only practical way of obtaining plants is 
from some already established cranberry bog or 
plantation ; it takes too long and is too uncer- 
tain to attempt to produce plants from seeds, as 
well as costing more to keep down grass and 
weeds. 

The first step in preparing the ground is, if 
wet, to drain ditches of sufficient width, depth 
and number, to thoroughly drain every part of 
the bog must be provided,—these all must be 
arranged and located to accord with circum- 
stances to economise labor and prospective 
expense. Remember that a little present extra 
expense in doing thoroughly will often save a 
much larger future one. Grubbing and remev- 
ing all tree growth is an essential to follow, and 
in some soils is no trifling matter,—the expense, 
etc., being modified by the condition of roots, 
stumps, ¢tc.,or whether savanna lands are used. 
The grubbing, etc., completed, if the ground 
has a tough sod or peaty surface, it should be 
skinned and the sods burned and ashes scattered, 
or the turf may be carted off to be put into 
fence or the compost heap. All inequalities— 
depressed spots—must be filled up so that water 





| will run off readily; when the ground is thus 


| two to six inches over the surface. 


The fruit-raisers in this section appeared to be | 


well satisfied with the results of their cropping, 
probably from the fact of selling at the point of 
delivery at a fixed price. 

> 


Cranberry Culture. 








Messrs. Editors Americam Farmer : 
Local success in the culture of cranberries, 
together with the reports thereof, has given 


} 
| 
| 


|} out. 


widespread interest, with a desire to embark in | 


the business ; but, as is usual with inexperience 
and superficial reflection, the culture oftentimes 
proves a failure. Any one contemplating to 
embark in the business should seriously study 
the essentials requisite for success ; for, ikemany 
another industry, cranberry culture is made a 
success only under certain conditions embracing 
the essential requisites. Not every one who 


may have the proper soil and individual qualifi- 
cations may make it a success, as there are other 





prepared and everything removed which would 
interfere with the growth of the vines, clean 
sand free from loam is spread to the depth of 
The ground 


is now ready for the vines. This presupposes 


| swamp land; if savanna lands are used the 


expense of grubbing, etc., is very much modi- 
fied, but the same principles must be carried 
The plants are set three feet apart each 
way in the spring, setting and hauling the sand 
to them so as to leave just « little of the top out. 
If the ground is all right and the above practice 
followed, everything being thoroughly done the 
after-culture will be very little except to keep 
the vines growing till they occupy the whole 
soil or surface. W. H. Warts. 
Worcester Co , Mass. 





t#- We received, just as we were going to 
press, from Dr. A. R. Ledoux, Director of the 
State Experiment Station of North Carolina, 
his annual report for 1879. From a hasty glance 
we wonld say that the contents of this volume 
of 200 pages will be found of much value, not 
only to the farmers of that State, but to those of 
the whole country. 
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American Forest Trees in Great 
Britain. 

In the September number Journal of Forestry, 
one of our exchanges, published by J. & W. 
kider, 14 Bartholomew Close, London, the con- 
tents of which are of great interest to all con- 
cerned in the branch to which the magazine is 
specially devoted, we find from the following 
remarks by the editor, that the demand upon this 
from the old country is not to be confined to 
bread and meat and the other substantials, but 
that besides them and our fruits, our other hor- 


ticulturai and forest productions are to be | 
| 


brought more largely into requisition. The re- 
marks of the editor might be extended further, 
and include amongst those who make a specialty 
of American trees and plants, besides our friend 
Meehan, the editor of our own floricultural 
pages, Mr. Wm. D. Brackenridge, who has some 
rare sorts, and others in this city. 

“The rich and beautiful trees and shrubs of 
North America have, from the time of the first 
explorers of the woods and prairies of that coun- 
try till the present day, formed the theme of 
enthusiastic admiration by all lovers of the 
higher orders of vegetatiun who have visited 
that favored land. It has often surprised emi- 
nent men, who have segn the glorious display of 
flowers and foliage in the backwoods aud rich 
savannahs of America, that so few of the many 
rare and beautiful trees there met with are to be 
found in cultivation in this country. With the 
solitary exception of the evergreen members of 
the coniferous family, no otber tribe of Ameri- 
can plants is represented in our woods and orna- 
mental grounds to anything like the extent their 
merits deserve 
ries, birches, elms, poplars, cherries, magnolias, 
tulip trees, catalpa, sumachs, lollies, dogwoods, 
thorns, and spirwas, besides a host of others, 
equally useful or ornamental and perfectly hardy 


tors of these plants, from which they could select 
the various kinds that best suited their taste and 
purpose.” 








Vegetable Garden. 


Mr. Massey’s description of climate and its 
| productions would seem to call for a few supple- 
mentary remarks. He says very truly that here 
there is “no need of tacking fruit trees to walls 
in order to ripen fruit.” hat is, however, but 
one of the many uses of a walled garden. It 
cannot even be the main use, for in the few fine 
ones it has been my privilege to see three-fourths 
of the wall surface outside and in was covered 
with apple, pear, plum, cherry, gooseberry, cur- 
rants and such like,—things that perfect their 
| fruit in the most exposed situations. Southern 
exposures were covered with peaches, apricots 
and figs, and even hot-house grapes have been 
ripened on such walls as far North as 57° 40’. 
If I had a walled garden here now my melons 
would wait patiently until they were gathered, 
instead of scampering off of nights as the 

never fail todo. Our gardens are not worth wall- 
ing; they contain nothing of sufficient interest 
to warrant the outlay. Besides, the walls would 
interfere with our plowing, and could not be 
tolerated on that account. But I am well con- 
vinced that a single straight wall, running from 
East to West, with short walls, T fashion, at 
each end to shelter and shade our seed-beds and 
forward our early stuff, would be a valuable 
addition to American gardens. The Northern 
exposure would be just the place for seed-beds 
of cabbage, cauliflower, celery, &c., and Mr. 
Massey could have his tomatoes still another 
week earlier by training them on trellises against 
the South wall, for that is precisely how toma- 
toes are ripened in Britain. 








plants, claim far more of the notice of the | 


planter than they have received within the past 
quarter of acentury. No doubt many of them 
are to be found growing with perfect health in 
most of our large nurseries, but they are too 
often allowed to outgrow themselves, as nursery 
stock, from the sheer lack of purchasers. Their 
increase is thus curtailed and their cultivation 
neglected, when a better acquaintance with their 
graceful habits and matured beauties would 
cause quite a fervor for them, especially among 
ornamental planters. 

“To those who prefer to raise their own plants, 
to watch their development from the seed and 
their progress upwards, there is no difficulty in 
procuring plenty of good seed of the best kinds 
through any house in the trade, or direct from 
America. An excellent priced list of “Ameri- 
can Tree Seeds,” containing about three hundred 
and fifty of the best species of American trees 
and shrubs, is published by Mr. Thomas Meehan, 
nurseryman and tree seedsman, Germantown, 
Philadelphia, U. S. A., which we would recom- 


mend as a useful guide to all intending cultiva- | evergreen. 


Towards the end of the month cabbages, 


7. t | cauliflower and lettuce, sown in September, and 
The oaks, ashes, maples, hicko- | 


intended to be kept over in frames, should be 
transferred to their winter quarters,—although, 
as a general rule, cabdbages will stand the winter 
by a little shading with leaves and brush; in 
such a winter as last the protection of the sash 
in severe nights was just as necessary here as at 
New York. 

Celery in beds will require earthing up from 
time to time; that in rows, intended for succes- 
sion, should merely be banked sufficiently to 
straighten it. 

October is a good time to make plantations of 
rhubarb and asparagus. A bed of rhubarb, set 
out here last fall, (single eyes,) on ground 
trenched and heavily manured, gave a full crop 
this summer. The method of making a new 
asparagus bed, by using plants from an old one, 
described by a correspondent, seems reasonable, 
and I propose to adopt it, giving a trial at the 
same time to a bed of seedlings—Conover’s 
Colossal 

Lima-bean poles should be stowed away and 
the garden made as tidy as possible before win- 
ter. By the way, Dreer’s improved Lima did so 
well this year that I would not care to raise the 
common Baal again. The podsare rather small, 
but they are abundant and well-filled. Egyptian 

| corn is very fine, but suspiciously like Stowell’s 
JoHN WATSON. 





Experiments in Wheat Culture. 


Editors American Farmer : 

In answer of your favor of 22d, I would state 
that I seeded in *78 one hundred acres to wheat, 
of which I have only threshed one field of four- 
teen acres. The yield from it was 45 bushels to 
the acre (thresher measure.) The weight of the 
grain 67 tbs 2 ozs. to bushel, and it graded at 
Canton Elevator, Baltimore, Maryland, No. 1. 

The field is of a light micacious soil, and but 
little admixture of clay, and for past twenty 
years has been in cultivation in regular routine 
of wheat, grass and corn. 
nured during that time, and the average wheat 
yield was 10 bushels to the acre. In spring of ’78 
it was planted in potatoes, with application of 
chemical fertilizer. The crop was a partial fail- 
ure, only yielding sixty bushels of salable pota- 
toes to the acre. Immediately on digging same 
it was simply harrowed, and drilled on the 8th 
September with one bushel and three pecks 
wheat to acre and chemical formula. The wheat 
started at once, and before November it had so 
tillered that the drill rows could not be observed. 
The fly attacked it, but made little impression on 
its vigorous growth. In June the ravages of 
the spring fly were very apparent, and the straw 
falling so rapidly that | was induced to cut it in 
an early stage, before it had entirely passed into 
the dough state, and while the straw was yet 
green. The field was ploughed immediately 
after harvest; and on the first of this month, 
when I prepared it for drilling, there was a 
volunteer crop of wheat, almost sufficient for a 
seeding. This showed the effects of fly, and 
nearly every blade had the eggs. 

The chemical formula used was the result of 
several years experiments, and differs from that I 
have used in this year’s seeding, which I think 
better. If results prove my opinion correct, I 
will forward it to you for publication in time for 
seeding ; if not, will send you the formula used on 
described field. 

The cost of the application is five dollars per 
acre, full one-third of which is intended for the 
grass crop which follows, and would be so re- 
duced, if wheat were the only object. The 
number of pounds applied depends on the 
strength and purity of the chemicals used, and 
the forms in which they can be cheapest pro- 
cured as to its adaptability to different soils. I 
could state that the four hundred acres on my 
farm are of every variety of soil, and I feel as- 
sured that a portion at least of it was as poor 
ss any in the county. Every field has been in 
wheat under experiment, and in only one has 
my yield ever been under 214 bushels to the acre. 
You can perceive whether the application has 
been one of profit in its *mmediate results, and 
in its ulterior advantages I think I am equally 
benefitted. 

If a detailed list of experiments, with differ- 
ent formula, on both cereals and vegetables, and 
their result, would interest you, I will be happy 
to give them,—as with these data you could for- 
mulate equally if not better than 2 

Yours truly, J.J. WIGHT. 


Baltimore Co., Md., September 24, 1879. 
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It had not been ma- | 





|We should be much pleased to receive the 

experiments referred to by our correspondent, 

whose success in growing wheat is remarkable, 

demonstrating as it does how business-like 

methods and scientific knowledge such as he 

carries into his farming operations give profit- 
able results.— Eds. A. F.| 
he 


Bots in the Horse and Other Animals. 


This is a subject upon which there exists a 
great variety of opinion among veterinary sur- 
geons, both as to its real nature and effect. The 
object of this article will be to briefly review 
the origin and formation of bots, and te give an 
outline of their history. Of the gad-fly or bot- 
fly there are several varieties. The common 
bot-flies of the horse are the Stomach bot, 
((strus equi,) the Fundament bot, (strus 
hemorrhoidalis,) and a few others ; that of the ox, 
(estrus bovis,) and of the sheep, (@strus ovis.) 
Allof these varieties of bot-flies may be seen in 
the summer months flying around the animal 
to deposit their eggs, not to derive sustenance. 
Of these diminutive tormenters we will first 
consider in detail the species known to science 
as (Estrus equi—horse bot-fly. 

This insect, which is well known to farmers, 
is of a brown color, and makes its appearance 
during the summer months. Its operations are 
conducted in the following manner: The 
female fly having been impregnated, and the 
eggs sufficiently matured, she approaches the 
horse on the wing, carrying her body nearly 
upright in the air, and her tail curved inward 
and upward. In this attitude she darts on the 
destined part, which may be the internal part of 
the fore leg, below and about the knee, the side 
and back part of the shoulder, or any other 
parts which can be readily reached by the ani- 
mal’s tongue. She here deposits her eggs, 
which are made to adhere to the hair by means 
of a glutinous material, secreted at the 
same time. When from any cause the animal 
licks those parts of the coat where the eggs 
have been placed, the moisture of the tongue, 
aided by warmth, hatches the ova, which is 
next transferred to the mouth, and ultimately 
to the stomach, along with the food and drink. 
Of course great many larve perish during this 
passive mode of immigration,—some being 
drepped from the mouth, and others crushed in 
the fodder during mastication. In the pyloric 
portion of the stomach the Jarve attains the 
condition of “bots” and maintain to hold upon 
the mucus membrane by means of two cephalics 
or horny hocks, with which it is supplied. 

As soon as the bots have attained their per- 
fect growth as such, they voluntarily loosen 
their hold, and allow themselves to be carried 
along the alimentary canal, until at length the 
make their escape with the fceces into the soil, 
where they remain for six or seven weeks, 
whereby they are transformed from the bot 
state into the pupa condition, and finally emerge 
from their pupal envelope or cocoon into a fly 
like their ancestors. 

These creatures pass about ten months of 
| their lifetime in the form of bots, in the diges- 
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tive organs of the horse,—being expelled from 
there in the month of June. 

Effects —It must be admitted that bots are 
to a certain extent injurious, as they often 
occasion slight attacks of colic, indigestion, Wc. ; 
but in the course of considerable practical ex- 
perience in equine disorders I cannot recull any 
serious disease which cav be attributed to this 
insect. I have known horses in apparently 
good health, and to all intents sound, whose 
stomach in the dissecting-room I have discov- 
ered to contain hundreds of specimens of bots. 

It is a common assertion of charlatans that 
they have opened a horse and found the main 
“stomach” eateu through by these bots; but 
such is not the case, for it is a well-known fact, 
which physiology teaches us, that after death 
the gastric fluid secreted by the stomach will 
frequently act cu its own membrane, and to 
such an extent that perforations of considerable 
size may be produced, and the contents of the 
stomach may, in part, escape into the cavity of 
the abdomen. During life this effect is pre- 
vented by a wise provision of nature, which 
provides an antidote, in an alkaline blood, 
caused to circulate freely through the walls of 
the stomach, and counteract the acidity of the 
digestive fluid. 

Symptoms —Quack doctors, who palm them- 
selves off upon a too credulous public, often 
direct attention to projecting pointlets of the 
local glands «as an indication of existence of 
bots. To this exceedingly convenient agent is 
attributed in like manver nearly every ill that 
horses heir, or which their professional igno- 
rance suspect. It may be accepted as a fact, 
however, that there are no positive symptoms 
of the existence of bots in a horse, and their 
presence can only be surmised from an intelli- 
gent observation of the general health of the 
animal. 

Treatment.—The tenacity of life in bots is 
wonderful. I have known them to be immersed 
in absolute alcohol, and to retain life for a period 
of two months, and to live for eight days in a 
stro: g solution of carbolic acid; and I unhesi- 
tatingly assert that an effective medicine to 
destroy bots will as effectually destroy the horse. 
Simpie remedies such as molasses and milk, 
followed by a dose of linseed oil, and, when culic 
is present, spirits of turpentine and oil, or, as a 
vermifuge, tartar emetic, will occasionally be 
found beneficial. 

The common bot-fly of the ox (@strus bovis) 
passes transformation similar to those under- 
gone by the gad-flies of the horse. It differs, 
however, in one important particular; for in 
place of acquiring its larval condition, as a bot, 


within the stomach, it takes up its residence for | 


that purpose beneath the animal’s hide. In this 
situation its presence gives rise to the formation 
of small tumors, termed warbles. The fly se- 
lects young beasts, in good condition. By 
means of an ovipositor she perforates the skin, 
and deposits her eggs beneath; this is done in 
several places on each side of the spine. When 
the bots are matured they make their escape 
and fall to the ground, burying themselves in 
the turf, or hiding underneath stones, and go 
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through the same metamorphosis as that of the 
horse. 

The common bot-fly of the sheep (@strus 
ovis) neither chooses the stomach nor the back 
of its bearer as a place of residence, during its 
larval condition, termed the bot, but deposits on 
the margin of the sheep's nostril, and from there 
gains access to the nasal passages, to the cranial 
sinuses, in which they hold on by cephalic 
hocks, and go on to the larval development, 
sometimes giving rise to terrible suffering on 
the part of the sheep, and causing death 
occasionally by inflammation Stock-owners 
and farmers term this disease * grub in the head.” 
From the nostrils these bots accomplish their 
subsequent metamorphosis in a manner similar 
to that of their congeners. 

The insect attacking the sheep may be re- 
garded as a worse tormentor than either of 
its common congeners above mentioned. 
There is a great distress to avoid the fly, and 
When struck by it the animal stamps the 
ground in its agony. The sheep wil! often 
bury their n strils in the dusty hollows of a 
cart-rut, furtier protecting their heads with 
their fore feet. or collecting together in groups 
and jestling against one another, with their 
heads down, to avoid the flies as much as possi- 
ble. 

In the ox, the animal darts away in alarm, 
often bellowing furiously, and, frightening its 
‘ompanions, the whole herd rush about in a 
frantic manner, and it is said that the mere 
buzzing of the insect is sufficient to render 
yoked animals quite unmanageable. As to the 
torments to which the horse is subject, every 
one acquainted with the animal must have 
observed them. D. Lemay, V. 8. 

152 Saratoga Street, Baltimore, Md. 

MON Se A 

(@s"We are indebted to Prof. C. V. Riley, 
lately of the Department of Agriculture, at 
Washington, for the author's edition of his 
Report on Entomology, to the Commissioner of 
Agriculture. Thisis a most valuable document, 
and embraces, among other articles, a very use- 
ful paper on “Insects affecting the Cotton Plant,” 
which he says is only preliminary to a more 
exhaustive report which he will hereafter make 
to Congress. The professor concludes this 


branch of his Report as follows : 

“When we reflect on the immense losses the 
South has sustained during the best part of a 
century from the ravages of the Cotton-worm 
and other cotton insects, it is surprising that no 
systematic investigation had before been made 
by the government, and now that the investiga- 
tion has been commenced it is very desirable 
that it be completed in a thorough manner. 
This effort to prevent at least a portion of the 
vast losses sustained by cotton-growers from 
insect injury is fully appreciated and applauded 
by the people of the South, who certainly need 
at this time all the encouragement the govern- 
ment can give.” 

Another branch of the Report is of equal im- 
portance, embracing as it does “a brief manual 
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of instructions for the production of silk. ” We 
would advise all who are interested in the new 
attempt to introduce the culture of silk in this 
country, to read this manual. It occupies 22 
pages of the Report, which precludes the possi- 
bility of our giving even a satisfactory synopsis | 
of its contents. 

Athird paper on the Grape-Phylloxera, notes 
on the Apple-worm, the Cabbage-worm, and 
numerous other insects injurious to agriculture, 
with plates illustrating many of them, are very 
instructive. 





| 


ta@"From the Department of Agriculture, a 
copy of the Commissioner of Agriculture's | 
Report, on the “Investigation of Diseases of | 
Swine, and infectious and contagious diseases | 
incident to other classes of domestic animals.” 
This Report occupies nearly 300 pages, and ap- 
pears to be exhaustive of the subject upon 
which it treats, so far as science and investiga- 
tions have brought to light. 


Shropshire Sheep. 








The world was astonished a few years ago at 
the sale of a Short-horn cow in New York, to go 
to England, at some $40,000. In the Shrewsbury 
(Hng.) Chronicle, of August 29, received at this 
office, we find the following notice of the sales 
of Shropshire sheep soon to come off, in which 
the ram Sterling is mentioned, “for which 10,000 
guineas has been repeatedly offered :” 

CoMING SALES OF SHROPSHIRE SHEEP.—Te 
those who wish to see the flocks of some of the | 
leading breeders at home, an unusual opportu- 
nity offers at the end of the present and the 
beginning of the next month, when the sales of 
Messrs. Graham, Wadlow, Evans, and Crane, 
are announced to take place by Messrs. Lythall 
and Mansell. 

Starting at Birmingham to-morrow (Saturday) 
the 830th inst., it is but thrce miles to the pretty 
village of Yardley, where Mr. Graham’s sale is 
to be held. The land is of poor quality, mostly 
@ gravelly clay, with one or two old brick-yards 
on the’ farm; but under good management the 
flock bas attained a very high position, taking 
second prize and reserved number with shearling 
rams and shearling ewes at Bristol Royal Agri- 
cultural Show, and this year advancing to the | 
first place with rams and second in ewes in the 
first two years of exhibiting Whilst here, take 
a peep at “Sterling,” that most successful thor- | 
oughbred sire, for which 10,000 guineas has | 
been repeatedly offered. 

Mrs. Wadlow’s sale is on the Tuesday follow- 
ing, at Haughton, and on account of the death 
of that esteemed lady the entire flock, number- 
ing 500, is to be unreservedly disposed ‘of. This 
is a very old-established flock, and contains 
much of the late Mr. Alec Farmer’s blood. It | 
has produced some of tke most impressive sires | 


| driving-track almost a quagmire; 
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progenitor 
The ewes 


of the day, notably “Conservative,” 
of a great number of Royal winners. 
are described as great beauties. 

No sheep stock has realized more money of 
late years than that of “British Oak,” bred by 
Mr. John Evans, of Uffington, close to Shrews- 
bury, wh se catalogue includes the only remain- 
ing sons of this noted sire, and gentlemen who 
attend his sale on Wednesday, 3rd September, 
will do well to avail themselves of the last 
opportunity of securing some of this strain, as 
the old sheep, unfortunately, fell a victim to the 
pugnacity of “Royal Taunton,” a double Royal 
winner, bred by Lord Chesham, and which is 


| the sire of the residue of Mr. Evans’s rams. 


Last year several pens of ewes at Uffington 
realized over twenty guineas each, and although 
no such sensational prices are anticipated on 
this occasion, yet the known good blood and 
good looks of the stock ought to command 
brisk competition 

Messrs. Crane and Tanner invite their friends 
and the public to Shrawardine on Thursday, 4th 
September, and have chartered a special train, 
which leaves Shrewsbury attwelve noen. Here 
one expects to see the highest class of Shrop- 
shires, and we learn that breeders will not be 
disappointed. Much of the success of Mr. 
Masfen’s sale was due to the use of Messrs. 
Crane’s rams and most of the highest-priced 
rams at Pendeford; and the first Shrewsbury 


| sale were sons of “Bristol Prize,” “Bristol Re- 


serve,” and “Columbus,” all bred and used at 
home by Messrs. Crane and Tanner, on Friday, 
September 5th. 

The last sale of the week is at Mr. C. Timmis’, 
Gainsboro’ Hill, near Alridge, a thoroughly 
practical farmer, whose fifty rams this year are 
mostly sired by Mrs. Beach’s ram “Monarch,” 
used three seasons at The Hattons, and once let 
at 135 guineas. 

ilies 
The Baltimore County Agricultural 
Society’s Fair. 





This society held its first fair, September 9, 10, 
11 and 12, at its grounds at Timonium, on the 
Northern Central Railway, about 12 miles nerth 
of Baltimore ; and, notwithstanding the hurried 
preparations and all the drawbacks which attend 
first attempts, the results were more than satis- 
factory. There was some roughness of detail 
and many deficiencics; high winds blew down 
the large tents erected in the place of permanent 
buildings for the display of household manufac- 
tures and products, and fruits, vegetables, &c., 
thus retarding for an entire day the prepara- 
tions; the heavy rains rendered the newly-made 
all of the 
officers and most of the superintendents and 
employees were unaccustomed to the manage- 
ment of such enterprises, and had t> feel their 
wuy carefully ; the impression bad been made 
by repeated assertions that the grounds would 
not be ready by the date named for the exhibi- 
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tion; but the public confidence was so great, 
and the general desire on the part of the farming 
community to forward so desirable an associa- 
tion was so hearty, that all shortcomings were 
overlooked, and all seemed to vie with each other 
in their applause at what had been done and to 
ignore what lack of time or experience had 
caused to be omitted. 

The show of itself was a creditable one. In 
the cattle department it was nothing like as large 
as had been expected, and there were many 
vacant stalls. The Jerseys were present in some 
force; but owing to peculiar circumstances, not 
likely to again occur at the same time, there was 
not the display of this breed which was to have 
been expected in Baltimore county. This de- 
fault will doubtless be atoned for next year. 
Such as were on exhibition were fine specimens, 
and deservedly commanded great admiration. 
There was one herd of Short-horns, all of decided 
merit; three exhibitors of Ayrshires, one of 
Herefords, and one of Guernseys. Natives and 
grades were not out in such numbers as were 
fairly to be expected. Some Holsteins which 
would have been sent were withheld for pru- 
dential reasons. The accommodations for 
horses were entirely taker up, and some good 
specimens were offered in every class, and espe- 
cially in heavy draft and general utility. The 
horse and mule teams were large in number and 
exceptionally good. The sheep display was 
meagre, and not generally of a high character ; 
swine were more abundant and better in every 
respect. The poultry show, as noticed else- 
where, was unusually good and satisfactory in 
point of merit. A precaution taken by the 
managers deserves to be noticed: A veterinary 
inspector,—Mr. Lemay, V. 8.,—was appointed 
to examine the stock, so that no animals affected 
by any disease would have the opportunity of 
communicating it to others. 

The agricultural implement and machinery 
men turned out handsomely and made a fine 
display, the work of the judges in this depart- 
ment being made arduous by the number and 
variety of the exhibits. Carriages and wagons 
were not numerous, but they, like the barness 
and saddlery on show, were good of their kinds. 
The temporary character of the place for their 
display lessened the exhibit of fine work. 

The large tents provided for the display of 
home manufactures, and the multifarious articles 
which the ladies exhibited, and for the horticul- 
tural products, were well and handsomely filled. 
Fruits and vegetables were good and abundant, 
and it is to be doubted whether a more satisfac- 
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tory show was ever presented at an agricultural 
fair than the tent filled with farm and garden 
products, including grains, fruits, vegetables, 
plants and flowers, and floral decorations and 


designs. The displays were not only intrinsic- 
ally good, but arranged with neatness and 
taste. 


The dairy products, hams and honey, were 
numerous; and the management, instead of 
allowing the former to be exhibited on tables, as 
is usual, amid the great variety of articles usually 
shown in connection with them, had the samples 
of butter neatly displayed in one of Roloson’s 
refrigerators, which had been constructed with 
glass doors so as to give a perfect view of its 
contents. Thus kept, the form, texture and 
flavor of the several makes was effectually pre- 
served to the close of the fair. 

One of the most pleasing and interesting dis- 
plays at the fair was that of farm wagons loaded 
with the products of the farm, the garden, the 
orchard, etc. The society had offered two prizes, 
$20 and $10, for the best and second best wagon 
loaded with such products, which were to be 
grown and prepared by the exhibitor or exhibit- 
ors, or by members of his or their househo!d, 
(competition being open te farmers’ clubs, 
granges or individuals,) the judges being required 
to take into consideration the number, quality 
and arrangement of the displays. There were 
four competitors, viz: Garrison Forest Grange, 
Gunpowder Agricultural Club, Centennial 
Grange and Patapsco Grange. The three judges 
had an unenviable task (the relative merits were 
so close) to decide to whom victory belonged; 
but they made an unanimous award, giving the 
first prize to Garrison Forest and the second to 
Patapsco Grange. 

The last-named association made little attempt 
at decoration, but the quality of its products 
was very superior. It had some 80 kinds of 
vegetables, fruits, &c., besides a large and strik- 
ing display of canned goods. The Gunpowder 
Club’s wagon was handsomely decorated, and 
was loaded with endless variety of grains, 
fruits, vegetables, &c.; specimens of improved 
stock, Southdown lambs, Short-horn calves, tur- 
keys, &c.; whilst over all was a plow, wreathed 
with gutlands of flowers. 

Centennial Grange had a wagon very hand- 
somely «quipped, with great abundance of pro- 
ducts, living and inanimate, flowers and flags. 
Garrison Forest Grange is thus described : 

The body of the wagon, or rather its first 


story, contained nothing but pens for things that 
can eat and sleep, viz: In the front of the 
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wagon were white and brown Leghorns, Ban- 
tams, turkeys and whi'e ducks, while directly 
behind them were calves—one of each of the 
Holstein, Devon, Alderney und Short-horn 
breeds. Behind these came representatives of 
the Essex, Yorkshire and Berkshire swine, while 
attached behind all was a coop of a number of 
pigeons. The rest of the wagon contained 
specimens of nearly every vegetable that grows. 
In front of the wagon, directly over the poultry, 
were seated four young and beautiful misses, 
representing the fair lady officers of the grange, 
each miss dressed as the goddess which is repre- 
sented in the society. Directly behind the 
young girls was an oil landscape painting, exe- 
cuted by the fair hands of Miss Cockey, a 
daughter of Charles T. Cockey, while directly 
over it there was a bee-hive of straw, the straw 
gathered and the bee-hive made by an old Ger- 
man on Mr. Cockey’s farm in an hour. This 
was emblematic of industry, the grange’s motto 
being “By industry we thrive.” 

Especial care had been taken in the selection 
of awarding committees at the fair, and such 
gentlemen were invited to serve as were, tu an 
extent at least, experts in the several depart- 
ments, most of them being taken outside of Bal- 
timore county. Another provision adopted 
to secure fairness and satisfaction to all compe- 
titors was the entering of live-stock in all classes 
by numbers, the name of the exhibitor not being 
posted or known to the judges until the prizes 
had been decided upon. The result was gener- 
ally satisfactory. 

In the beef-producing classes (Short-horns, 
Herefords and Devons,) a committee of breeders 
were appointed, to whom was added a butcher 
accustomed to handling practically large num- 
bers of cattle. The same policy was followed 
with sheep and swine. In the Channel Island 
Cattle class, the judges were Mr. Thos. J. Hand, 
the treasurer of the American Jersey Cattle 
Club, and Mr. Jno. J. Holly, of New Jersey, both 
well-known and extensive breeders of Jerseys. 
The poultry judge was J. C. Long, Jr., who hasa 
certificate from the American Poultry Associa- 
tion to judge all classes of birds, including pig- 
eons. Horticultural products were judged by 
some well-known members of the Maryland Hor- 
ticultural Society; grains and farm roots by 
experienced farmers ; and dairy products, &c., 
by the president and members of the Executive 
Board of the State Dairymen’s Association. 
This system avoided the necessity of picking up 
from the attendants on the grounds judges who 
might know nothing of the articles they ex- 
amine, as has too frequently proved the case 
where that custom obtains. 

The attendance was large. As is usual, the 
first day was given up mainly to completing 
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| preparations, the examination by the judges and 
| the making of their awards. On the remaining 
| three days the aggregate attendance was nearly 
| twenty-one thousand persons. The great ma- 
jority of these were country people, farmers and 
| their families; the attendance from the city 
being, in comparison, small. This fact, consid- 
ering that the people of Baltimore county have 
not been, like those of some other parts of the 
State, a fair-going class, demonstrates the suc- 
cess of the fair. 
The most pleasing feature of the fair was the 
good feeling which seemed to prevail among 
| exhibitors, members and visitors generally. In 
| the management absolute smoothness facilitated 
| operations and all labored as with but one end 
in view—the success of the society’s first essay. 
| A similar spirit was manifested by the public 
generally ; and whilst many crudities existed and 
|} many defects were recognized, there was no 
occasion for apologies, for all faults had pardon 
| before it was asked, so eager was the disposition 
to lend a helping hand to promote a county 
| enterprise. 
| The following list givesthe awards. We give 
more space to this than we usually do to county 
shows; since, from the situation ofthe county, and 
| the proximity of the city of Baltimore, it has a 
| wider and more general interest to our farmers 


and readers: 
AWARDS. 

Class B, Blooded Horses—For best stallion, $8,. 
to S. W. Worthington for Gyro; best mare, $5,. 
to Thomas Ward for Belle; best one-year colt, 
$2, to Thomas Ward for B. colt Gyro; best sad- 
dle horse, $5, to J. Harry Ward for Macks; sec- 
ond, $3, to R. M. Howard, for Bettie Clapham ; 
light draft horse, best stallion, $8, to John 
Ridgely of H. for J. W. Hoyt; second, $4, to G. 
F. Morgan for Hambletonian Lexington, Jr.; 
best mare or gelding, $5, to J. Harry Ward for 
Pondietta; second, $3, to W. F. Johnson for 
Brunette; best mare and foal, $8, to W. F. 
Johnson for Lady Zell and colt; best span of 
horses or mares, $8, to John Merryman for Stella 
and Lacrosse; for best three-year old first, $5, to 
W. F. Johnson for Membrino Druid ; second, to 
Thomas Peerce for Pilot; best two-year old, 
first, $3, Jere. Yellott; second, to J. F. Todd; 
best one-year old, first, $2, J. F. Todd for “Fanny: 
Pheaton.” 

Class B—Best span of mules, $5, to H. J. 
Zouck ; second, to Ashland Iron Co. Best colts, 
between 1 and 2 years, $2, to W. S. Stump; 
second, to Ashland Iron Co.; for best pony, $2, 
to Sam’! M. Shoemaker, for Ruby; best 3 year 
old colt, $5, to G. L. Anderson, for Brooklyn ;: 
second, to Samuel Collins, for John T.; best 3 
year old colt, general utility, $5, to Ashland Iron 
Co.; for best colt between 2 and 3 years, $3, to 
Sam’! M. Shoemaker, for Gussie; second, to B. 
J. Galloway ; best 1 year old colt, $2, to H. B. 
L. Evereding ; second, to Sam’! M. Shoemaker. 
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Horses of General Utility—First prize, $8, to J. 
F. Todd, for Harry Arlington; second pre- 
mium, $4, to Benj. Bond, for John Braddock ; best 
mare and foal, $8, to Ashland Iron Co., for Jen- 
nie and foal; second, $4, to W. A. Bennett, for 
Kate and foal; for three-year olds, first, $5, to L. 
M. Bacon; for second, $2, to McDonough Insti- 
tute, for Benedict. 

Heavy Draft Horses—First, $8, to E. T. 
Thompson, for Morgan, Canadian; best mare 
and foal, first, $8, to H. J. Zouck; second, $4, to 
8S. M. Shoemaker, for Sallie; for best one-year 
old, $2, to Henry Becker, for Alexander ; best 
team of four horses, $10, to Sam’! M. Shoe- 
maker; best team of 4 mules, first, $10, to same; 
second, $5, to Chas T. Cockey; best team of 6 
mules, Ashland Iron Co. 

Class A—Cattle—Short-Horns—For best bull, 
3 years and over, $8, to McDonough Institute, 
for Lord of Rose Hill; best bull between 1 and 2 
years, $3, to same for third, Grand Red Rose; 
for best cow 3 years old and over, $6, to same 
for Lilly; for best heifer between 1 and 2 years, 
$2, to same for Mazurka Rose; second prize, $i, 
to same, Eunice Foxlight; for heifer calf under 
1 year, first prize $1, to same. 

Herefords—For best bull 3 years old, first 
prize, $8, to Johu Merryman for Prince of 
Uze; for bull calf under 1 year, first prize, $1, 
to same; for best cow 3 years or over, first 
prize $6, to same for Dorcas for best heifer, 
between 2 and 3 years, first prize, $4, to same 
for Princess Oliga; for best heifer between 1 
and 2 years, first prize, $2, to same; for best 
heifer under 1 year, first prize, $1, to same ; for 
herd, first prize, $15, to same. 

Ayrshirrs —For best bull 3 years and over, 
first prize, $8,to G. Albert Mays for Prolific; 
second prize, $4, to E. Austin for Glencoe; for 
best bull calf under 1 year old, first prize, $1, 
to F. A. Cochran; best cow, 3 years and over, 
first prize, $6, to E. Austin for Brimfull ; second 
prize, $4, to same for Honeycomb; for best 
heifer between 2 and 3 years old, first prize, $4, 
for Floral Bell; best heifer between 1 and 2 
years old, first prize $2, to T. A. Cochran ; for 
best herd, first prize, $15, to E. Austin. 

Jerseys, Herd-Registered—For best bull 3 
years and over, first prize, $8, to Robt. Moore 
for Siienus; second prize, $4, to S. M. Shoe- 
maker for Sir Waldo; for best bull between 2 
and 3 years old, first prize $6, to John Ridgely 
of H. for Derby ; second, $4, to Edw. S. Peerce 
for Englar; bulls under 1 year old, $1,to R. W. 
L. Rasin for Emperor, and $1 to C. T. Cockey 
for Pivafore; cows 3 years and over, first, $6, 
to John Ridgely of H. for Nono; second, $4, 
8S. M. Shoemaker for Princess; heifers between 
2and 3 years old, first, $4, to S. M. Shoemaker 
for Caroline; second, $2, to John Ridgely of 
H. for Frances ; third, for best heifer between 1 
and 2 years, first prize, $2, to Saml. M. Shoe- 
maker for Truth; second, $1, R. W. L. Rasin 
for May; for heifers under 1 year, first, $1, to 
R. W. L. Rasin for Duchess; second, to 8S. M 
Shoemaker for Blanchette; for best herd, $15, 
to John Ridgely of H. 


1 year, $1,to Robert Moore ; best cow 3 years 
or over, first prize, $6, to Fred. K. Harrison for 


| chicks, first, 
Jersevs (Not Registered.)\—For best bull under | 
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Hannah ; best heifer between 2 and 8 years old, 
$4, to same for Fancy; best heifer between 1 
and 2 years, first, $2, to George J. Richardson 
for Ruby; second, $1, to F. K. Harrison for 
Beauty; for best heifer under 1 year, $1, to 
Robert Moore for Florinsm ve. 

Guernseys.—For buiis between 1 and 2 years, 
first prize, $3, to T. T. Griffith for Wilson; for 
best heifer between 1 und 2 years, $1, to same 
for Fanny. 

Natives or Grades.—For best cow 2 years old 
and over, $6, to Dr. William H. Hoopes for 
Rose; for heifers between 2 and 3 years old, 
first prize, $4, to L. J. Roberts for Sophie; for 
best calf under 1 year, $1, to Dr. Wm. H. 
Hoopes for Ella. 

Working Oxen.—First prize, $6, to Thos. 
Peerce fur Buck and Berry; second, $3, to D. 
E. Wilson for Rock and Lion. 

CLASS C—SHEEP. 

Southdowns.—For best buck, $4, to E. F. 
Kelly; second, $2, to McDonough Institute. 

Shropshire Downs.—For best buck, first prize, 
$4, to C. T. Cockey for Pinafore; best pen of 
ewes, not less than five, first prize, $5, to same. 

Oxford Downs —For best buck, first prize, $4, 
to Geo. H. Elder. 

Native or Mired—For best pen of sheep, $5, 
to McDonough Institute; second, $2, to Talbot 
& Kelly; for best pen of ewes, $5, to C. T. 


Cockey. 

Lincolns—For best buck, first prize, $4, to 
McDonough Institute ; second, $2, to T. A. Coch- 
ran 


Class D, Swine—Second premium for Berk- 
shire boar to H. J. Zouck; for best boars under 
2 years old, first, $2, to I. L. and T. T. Gorsuch; 
for sows under 2 years old, first $2, to same; 
best pen of shoats, not less than 5, first, $6, to 
Edwin Jessop; second, $2, to I. L. and T. J. 
Gorsuch. 

Es3:x—For best boar, 2 years and over, $3, to 
F.. Sanderson ; under 2 years, $2, to same; best 
sows, 2 years aud over, $3, to same; best pen of 
shoats, $5, tu same. 

Yorkshire Boars—For best boar, 2 years and 
over, $3. to Samuel M. Rankin; sow under 2 
years, $2, to Sam’! M. Rankin; sow and litter, 
not less than six, $5, to Ado!phus Cook. 

lund China—For pen of shoats, not less 
than five, $5,to J. R. Rutledge. Grades: For 
pen of five shoats, $5, to L. J. Roberts ; second, 
$2, to D. M. Matthews; for pen of six shoats, 
$5, to D. Jenifer. 

Cluss H, Poultry, First—Light Brahma fowls, 
first, $3, Dr. Cairnes; second, $2, G. O. Brown ; 
chicks, first, $2, and second, $1, to Wm. A. 
Myers. Dark Brahma fowls, first, $3, to W A. 
Myers; second, $2, to Boileau & Heagy ; chicks, 
first, $2, to E. Buckley; second, $1, to Boileau & 
Heagy. 

Class EH, Second —Buff Cochin fowls, first, $3, 
to Wm. Bowman; second, $2, to T. B. Dorsey ; 
chicks, first, $2, to Boileau & Heagy; second, 
$1, to G. O. Brown ; partridge Cochin, first, $3, 
to J. Baughman ; second, $2, to T. B. Dorsey ; 
$2, to Boileau & Heagy; second, 
$1, to J. Baughman ; white Cochin fowls, first, 
$3, to Wm. Bowman ; second, $2, to Boileau & 
Heagy ; black Cochin fowls, first, $8, to Boileau 











& Heagy i 
to T. Dorsey; black-breasted red game 
chicks, first, $2, to John Merryman; brown 
red game, chicks, first, $2, to Talbot Kelly ; 
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blue game fowls, first, $2, to John Merryman ; | 


Houdan fowls, first, $2, and second, $1, to G. O. 
Brown; chicks, first and second, to same; 
Crevecceurs fowls, first, $2, 
La Flech, first, $2, to same; 
fowls, first, $2, to W. Bowman; second, $1, to 
G. O. Brown; white Polish fowls first, $2, to 
T. E. Dorsey ; second, $1, W. Bowman ; golden 
Polands, first, $2, W. Bowman; silver Polands, 
first. to same; Plymouth Rock chicks, first, $2, 
to T. W. Hooper; second, to same; American 
Dominiques, first, G. O. Brown, $2; second, to 
Jobn Merrvman, $1; chicks, first and second, 
to G. O. Brown; golden-spangled Hamburgs, 
chicks, first and second, to J. F. Cockey, Jr.; 
silver-pencilled Hamburgs, fowls, second, $1, to 
G. O. Brown ; golden-pencilled Hamburgs, first, 
$2, second, $1, and first prize for chicks, to G. 
O. Brown; black Spanish (white face) fowls, 
first, $2, to E. Buckley; second, $1, to W. 
Bowman; first on chicks, to W. Bowman; 
second, to E. Buckley. 

Class BE, Third —White Leghorn fowls, first, 
$2, to G. O. Brown; second, $1, to Boileau & 
Heagy ; chicks, first, Wm. Treadwell ; second, 
to G. O. Brown; brown Leghorn fowls, first, 
$2, to D. K. E. Fisher; chicks, first, G. O. 
Brown ; second, Thomas H. McGechin, Domi- 
niques, Leghorn fow!s ; second, $1, to T. B. Dor- 
sey; Andalusian fow)s, first, $2, to same; Sul- 
tan fowls, first, $2,G. O. Brown; second, $1, J. 
Baughman ; first and second on chicks, to same ; 
Japan silkies, first, $2, to G. O. Brown; B. B. 
R. game bantam fowls, first, $2,to G.O. Brown; 
secoud, $1, to» E. Buckley; silver duck-wing 

me bantam fowls and chicks, first, $2, G. O. 

rown; golden seabright bantanis, first, $2, to 
W.S. Ditfenderfer ; silver seabrights, first, $2, on 
fowls and second on chicks, to D. B. Dorsey; 
Narragansett turkeys, first, $2, G. O. Brown; 
Toulouse geese, first, $2, to J. Baughman; 
Pekin ducks, first, $2, to W. Bowman; second, 
$1, to F. Sanderson ; Rouen ducks, first, $2, and 
second, $1, to G. O. Brown; white Guinea 
fowls, first, $2, and second, $1, to same; largest 
and best collection, $5, to G@ O. Brown. 

Class I, Carriages and Harness —To Jolin A. 
Hanna, for top buggy, first prize, $3; for best 
jagger wagon, $3, to same; best spring wagon, 

2, to J D. Slade & Son; for best display of 
carriages, buggies and wagons the society’s 
silver inedal to John A. Hanna; for best set of 
carriage harness for two horses, $4, to John D. 
Hammond & Co.; for best set for one horse, $3, 
to same; for best set of buggy harness, $4, to J. 
A. Thumme; fer best display of harness the 
society’s silver medal to John D. Hammond & 
Co. 

Grain and Roots —Farm and Garden Pro- 
ducts—D. M. Mathews, red wheat, first pre- 
mium, $2; F. Von Kaptt, yellow corn $1, vats 
$1, rye $1; Levi G. Ferguson, white corn, 
twelve stalks $1, sheaf pear! millet $1; Thomas 
Trout, Irish potatoes, $2; A. Brackenridge, 
sweet potatoes, $2; N. F. Flitton, mangel-wur- 
zel, $2; Elijah M. Stansbury, German millet, 











chicks, first, $2, to same; second, $1, | $1; Frank E. Corse, squash $i pumpkins $1 ; 


J. H. McGeeban, crookneck punapkin, special 
premium, $1; Mrs. Rachael Miller, sweet pota- 
toes, special premium, $1. 

Fruits and Garden Vegetables.—John Piersol, 


| best collection apples, $2; Col. B. F. Taylor, 


to T. B. Dorsey; | 
W. C. B. Polish | 


second best collection apples, $1; Levi G. Fer- 
guson, best collection fall apoles, $1; Mrs. D. 
Jenifer, second best collection fall apples; W. D. 
Brackenridge, crab apples $2, second best col- 
lection pears $1, six kinds fall pears $2; Jesse 
Slinglutf, best collection pears, $8; F. Von 
Kaptf, second best fall pears, $1; Richard Vin- 
cent, best dish of pears, one kind, $2; A. D. 
Brown, peaches $2, collection of grapes $2; 
Henry Eigas, second best peaches, $1; R. 8 
Corse, best hardy grapes, $2; John Cook, 
second best hardy grapes $1, Concord grapes, 


| $1. 


Garden Vegetables.—F rank E. Corse, collection 


| $5; carrots $1, parsnips $1, salsify $1, egg plants 
| $1, turnip beet $1, kale $1, celery $1, white globe 





| 








turnips $1, onions $1, cucumbers $1; F. Von 
Kaptt, second premium for carrots; Aug. Leeke, 
cabbage, $2; J. W. Mowell, broccoli, $2; 8. N. 
Hyde, trophy tomatoes, first premium, $1, Egypt- 
iar sweet corn, first premium, $1; N.F. Flitton, 
Lima beans $1, rhubarb $1; Mrs. Wm. 8. Tread- 
well, best basket flowers, $2; A. Brackenridge, 
best collection dahlias $2, second best roses $1, 
collection cut flowers $2; Richard Vincent, sec- 
ond best dahlias $1, bridal bouquet $2; Alexan- 
der Scott, best-collection verbenas $1, begonias 
$2, second best collection flowering plants $2, 
hand bouquets $2; John Cook, roses with stems 
$1, collection of roses $2; Wm. F. Massey, gar- 
dener for Mrs. C. Ridgely, collection foliage 
plants $2; James Pentland, collection flowering 
plants $4; Miss Belle Brackenridge, best vase or 
stand of grasses $2; W. D. Brackenridge, best 
collection of hardy evergreens $4. 

Bread, Cake, Preserves, Wines and Cordials.— 
Mrs. G. P. Sheppard, home-made bread, $1; 
Miss R. H. Merryman, rye bread, $1; Mrs. D.G. 
McIntosh, rolls $1, sponge cake $1; Mrs. W. 
D. Brackenridge, sweet-putato rolls, $1; Mrs. 
John W. Shanklin, biscuits, $1; Mrs. D. Jenifer, 
pound cake $1, picalilly pickle $1, hyden 
pickle (special) $1, preserved peaches $1, toma- 
to catsup $1, conserved $1, grape wine $1, 
dewberry wine $1, home-made cordial $1, black- 
berry bounce $1, cherry bounce $1, currant 
shrub $1, sweepstakes largest collection $10, 
fruit cake and variety cake $1; Miss Belle 
Brackenridge, peach marmalade $1, preserved 
blackberries $1, two jars preserved peaches 
(special) $1; Mrs. H. N. Merryman, for toma- 
toes, $1; Mrs. H.S. Gill, brandy peaches, $1; 
Mrs. D. Gorsuch, cucumber pickles $1, preserv- 
ed cherries $1, preserved quinces $1, quince 
jelly $1; Miss M. E. Stansbury, sweet pickle, 
$1; Miss M. E. Talbott, preserved pine-apple, 
$1; Mrs. L. Ferguson, preserved ——- 
$1; Mrs. T. T. Gorsuch, current jelly $1, appl 
jelly $1, crab-apple jelly (special) $1; Mrs. 
Anna J. Philpot, soap, $1; Mrs. F. D. Mitchell, 
soap 100 years old, (special,) $1; Mrs. R. A. En- 
sor, soft soap, $1; Miss R. H. Merryman, currant 
wine, $1; Mrs. J. D. Slade, blackberry wine, $1 ; 
S. N. Hyde, canned goods, (special premium,) $3 ; 
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Mrs. A. W. Shanklin, white mountain cake, $1; | 


Mrs. Dr. G. M. Bosley, ribbon cake, $1; Mrs. S. | 


Emory, jelly cake, $1. 

Domestic Manufactures.—Mrs. Dr. Mace, patch- 
work quilt, $2; Mrs. Elizabeth Sparks, patch- 
work quilts, second premium, $1; Mrs. J. 
Crowther, Jr., silk patchwork quilt, $2; Miss 
Belle Brackenridge, woollen knit hose, $1; Mrs. 
H. N. Merryman, pillow sham, $1; Mrs. Chas. 
Markell, counterpane, best $2; Mrs. Virginia 
Mitchell, counterpane, second premium, $1; 
Miss Annie Fastie, worsted pincushion, $2; 
Miss Emma Stansbury, worsted slippers, $1; 





Work for the Month.—October. 





Preparation for next year’s crops and the 


| securing of matured harvests leaves now little 


Mrs. B. McLean Hardisty, bracket pendant §1, | 


footstool $1, table cover $1, (special;) Miss 
Alice Stansbury, _ pillow-shams, first pre- 
mium; Mrs. Kate Mathews, necklaces, $2; Mrs. 
Geo. W. Abell, worsted afghan, first premium, 
$2; Miss Nannie Merryman, worsted afghan, 
second premium, $1; Miss Sophie Talbott, wax 
flowers, $1; Mrs. Walter Franklin, hand-made 
rug, $2; Miss Bettie Talbott, hand-made rug, 
second premium, $1; Sallie Hayes, handker- 
chief, $1, (special;) Miss Simmons, worsted 


work, $1; Miss Annie Groom, beadwork, $1; | ee. . , 
| fertilizer such as it does not often get would im- 


Miss Belle Cockey, sofa pillow, $1. 
> 


Sale of Short-Horns. 








The following is a statement of the averages 
made on the different tribes offered at Lord 
Skelmersdale’s sale in England : 


a ah4" ons 6040 $obbsr 6b eduwenerececes £2,100 0 0 
Gk: bis «1 paneded, 660 b066000n6ecens 614 5 0 
1 Cherry Grand Duchess.................00.. 341 5 G 
heeds 2606600006660 c0000 e000 4000s 2066 0 0 
oN NEN 5:06:00006800000000608s0ccececseses 232 9 5 
% Gwynnes........ .. iakasaReemAnn 125 9 0 
ch chibeceemabas means eseecer 10613 7 





Lawes and Gilbert’s Experiments. 





In reply to a correspondent, the American 
‘Cultivator gives the result of these experiments 
upon barley : 


| start. 


spare time to the farmer. 

Wheat, if not seeded, ought to be gotten in 
as soon as may be, that the plant may make a 
good growth in the fall and develop its strength 
ot roots correspondingly, which establishes it, 
enables it to spread on tiller better, and fortifies 
i! to resist the cold of winter. Above all other 
considerations, however, the preparation of the 
land ought to rank first, and everything give 
way to it, and the seeding be done no earlier 
than this can be properly accomplished. If late 
seeding is a necessity, some nitrogenous fertili- 
zer may be used with advantage, that its stimu- 
lating effect may compensate for the delay in its 
Peruvian guano, well-prepared fish scrap, 


| ammoniacal super-phosphate, or similar ingre- 


dients, may be used to good effect. 

Rye ought to have been sown earlier, and if 
not done it should be done at once. A little 
better preparation, and the addition of some 


| prove this crop and make it a more profitable 


one. 

Timothy seed, if not sown with the wheat or 
rye, should be sown immediately after. A peck 
of seed to the acre is sufficient for most soils, 
and the use of the roller after sowing is advan- 
tageous. Some farmers prefer to sow half their 
timothy seed in the fall, and the remainder with 
the clover seed in the spring. 

Potatoes.—The late crop should be dug in 
fine, dry weather, allowed to lie out only long 


| enough to dry off and then stored in a cool, dry 


cellar. 
Tobacco.—We must presume that the to- 


| bacco crop is housed; there is, therefore, nothing 


more to do than to finish the curing process in 
ihe barn. Open the doors of the barns durin 
the day, but close tight at night. Dryness an 
warmth is now essential to finish up the process 


| of curing satisfactorily. 


Up to 1876 they had grown twenty-six crops of | 


barley in succession in the same field, and the 
results of this prolonged experiment may be 
briefly stated as follows: ist, Without manure 
of any kind the average yield during 26 years 
was annually about 184 bushels grain and 124 
hundredweight straw. 2d, With ammonia salt 
alone the average anual produce amounted to 
314 bushels of grain and 174 hundredweight of 
straw. 3d, With nitrate of soda (a nitrogenous 
manure) the produce was of grain 36 bushels, of 
straw 17 hundredweight. 4th, Farm-yard ma- 
nure produced about 49 bushels of grain and 28 
hundredweight of straw. 5th, Mineral manures 
gave 254 bushels of grain and 13 hundredweight 
of straw. 6th, Mixed vitrogenous and mineral 
er gave 45 bushels of grain and 274 hun- 

redweight of straw. These returns show that 
nitrogenous manures give a larger return of 
produce than strictly mineral manures, and that 
mixed mineral and nitrogenous manures (includ- 
ing farm-yard manure) produce much larger 
crops than the other above-mentioned applica- 
tions, when separately used. 





Roots and Pumpkins should be bar- 
vested and stored before fro-t. Do not allow 
either to be bruised in handling, as this superin- 
duces decay. 

Fall Plowing is to be commended, as a 
rule, for soils which are not of too light texture. 
Stitf soils are broken down in texture, and made 
more easy to work, and in many cases plant 
food made more available in form by the in- 
fluence of alternation of freezings and thaws. 

Lime may be advantageously applied at this 
season, and gives earlier evidences of its effects 
than when used at other times. It should be put 
on and kept near the surface. 

Muck can often be gotton out at this season 
with great ease, and it is an useful material for 
absorbent in the stables, «ce. 

Draining, where needed, may frequently be 
done to great advantage now. See that in all 
grain fields water furrows are laid off and kept 
clear. 

Live Stock.—As the nightsare getting longer 
than the days, and increasing in cold, all of our 
live-stock will require more and more personal 
attention from the owner or some one who is 
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capable and feels an interest in the welfare of 
all. It must be remembered that it requires 
much less food to make an animal that is in 
good condition hold its own, than will be re- 
quired to bring it back to its normal condition 
after passing through a course of starvation and 
consequent loss of flesh. 

We should watch our pasture carefully, and 
just as soon as it fails so as not to furnish a good 
bite for our cattle, they should be allowed some 
dry food—even if it is only a straw-rick to run 
to. If the weather should be stormy, use the 
shelter which has been provided for winter, — 
remembering all the time that all of our domes 
tic avimals are machines whereby we turn our 
products into meat for food for man, and the 
greater the product for the cost, the greater will 
be the profit; also that when that meat product 
is sold, it is the quality much more than the 
quantity that makes the article sell well and 
bring the best price. 


Many farmers raise great quantities of pump- | 


kins. For all such now is the time to use them 


freely,—remembering that they are a perishable | 


article and must be fed early. If they are to be 


fed tosows with young pigs, the seed should all | 
be removed, as the seed have a great effect on | 
the kidneys and in fact on all the urinary organs, | 


which will be found to bea serious disadvantage 


to the young pigs,—causing many to grow small | 


and lean. If pumpkins are plenty they will be 
found a great help in starting the hogs intended 
for pork this fall, but at ithe same time a liberal 
allowance of corn should be given, as it will be 
found a pig will eat a good portion of corn 
after eating ws much as he would of other coarser 
food. This is the month to look over our cows 
and other cattle, and decide whic are worth 
wintering. All that are considered unworthy 
should be disposed of as soon as possible. 
Those who are in the dairy business will gener- 
ally find it the most profitable to hold on to the 
old cows just as long as they will pay well, and 
when that time has passed sell to a sausage 
butcher for what you can get without regard to 
first cost——remembering all the time that it 
never has paid to feed grain to an old dry cow 
with a hope of being paid for the grain used 


That time has passed ; as our butchers are learn- | 


ing that the best quality of beef pays the best 
at the difference in cost. If you have steers of 
such age and quality as will pay for winter-feed- 
ing, do not let them get a check in their growth, 
but feed moderately us the grass fails with the 
inferior corn, &c..—enough to compensate for 
the poor quality of the grass after it is bitten by 


the frost and washed by the heavy cold rains of | 


the fall. Thesamerule will not hold with work- 
ing oxen as it will with cows, as to holding on 
to a great age. 
well fed from the time they are first yoked. If 
they are well-bred and thrifty,with good manage- 
ment they will do all that will be required and 
grow, too, until they are six or seven years old. 
At that time they should be stall-fed and sold, 
and not keep till so old and shelly that they 
will be undesirable as beef. Nearly all good 
oxen will dv a good share at work, and can be 
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All working oxen should be | 





very common practice with farmers to take good 
care of their horses and mules, but never think 
of taking the yoke off of the oxen while they 
eat at noon, or perhaps turn them out in a poor 
pasture to fight flies—how can they do other 
than get poor and stop growing ? 

We have seen quite a number of oxen that had 
been worked for from four to five years all the 
time, and then sold for an advance of over $100 
on first cost. They, of course, were well fed all 
the time, and not overworked or beaten. 

Lambs should be kept in a separate 
whenever it is possible, and fed s me bran, or 
corn and oata mixed, during the fall, as they 
need much more than the older sheep to sup- 
port the growth of the voung frame. If ne- 
giected we will surely bave a poor set of year- 
lings,—not worth as much as our lambs were at 
four months old. Never allow a lamb to be 
served by a buck under any circumstances, as 
the increase in growth and fleece and sheep 
will always be worth more than a poor lamb 
from a poor yearling. 


pasture 


The Orchard and Fruit Garden. 


During this month the late or keeping varie- 
ties of apples require attention, as a great deal of 
fruit that would fall to the ground and receive 
injuries thereby that would unfit it for anything 


| else save cider or drying, if left to gather when 


the weather becomes cooler, can now be picked 
carefully from the trees; and if properly han- 
died can be kept for early winter use in good 
condition. The fruit assoon as gathered should 
be placed in some cool, dry place, such as is 


| afforded by the barn, sheds or other out-build- 


ings on the premises. Old peach crates we have 
found to answer a very good purpose for pack- 
ing upples in, picked in this way, and they 
admit air freely all around; and if stored so as 
to leave an inch-or so of space between the 
crates thus filled, they can be kept with little 
trouble until time for protection against frost. 

The fruit already fallen should be collected 
and made into cider, with the view to keeping 
on hand a supply of good vinegar. Any surplus 
of the latter has always a ready market at good 
prices. 

The old notion that cider made by mills with 
iron crushers or rollers will not make good clear 
vinegar is more imagination than fact, as we 
have proven by actual tests to our entire satis- 
faction that cles made by the hand-mills with 
iron rollers makes equally as good and as nice 
vinegar, every way considered, as was that 
made by the wooden device of ancient origin. 

What has been said above in reference to 
the economy in gathering apples for winter use, 
is equally as applicable to pears. They should 
not be left hang too long on the trees, taking 
chances of storms more or less frequent. 

In the peach orchard, this month is an excel- 
lent time for the removal of the grubs from 
the collars of the trees. First let one go over 
the orchard with a hoe, and remove the earth 
from about the collar of the tree to a depth of 
three or four inches,—leaving a basin imme- 


sold at a profit on the first cost if not worked too | diately around such tree; then, at the expiration 


many years, or worked without food. 


It is a | of three or four days after this, go after with a 
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strong-pointed knife, and the fresh litter upon 
the surface of the bark will correctly indicate 
where to cut in order to find the worm. On 
light sandy or porous soils this basin can re- 
main open all the winter without injury to the 
trees. 

In the fruit garden, if the old fruiting canes 
of raspberry and blackberry plants have not 
yet been removed, they can now have attention, 
and where it is desirable to increase the supply 
of any black-cap varieties of raspberries, the tips 
of the plants that present a swollen appearance, 
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| if compelled to go out, fortify the stomach—as I 


| quinine. 


| ling will undo the effects of such neglect. 


dare not say with anything more spirituous, I 
will say with strong coffee and good substan- 
tial food. These precautions are better than 
Most of the ailings that give us pre- 
maturely aged and decrepit men and women 
and delicate children are the result of want of 
common-sense care, and no amount of cod- 


This 


| is a digression unless we take it metaphorically 


if covered a couple of inches deep in the soil, | 


will make fair plants yet for next spring’s plant- 
ing. 

Cuttings of gooseberries and currants can also 
be put down this month,—the operation being 
so simple and so repeatedly explained as to 
require no illustration here. (Grape vines can be 
pruned as soon as the foliage drops, and the 
vines secured by tying to stake or trellis. 
Strawberry plants can be set out now, and new 
plantations or beds started to take the place of 
the old. 


-e- 


Home Department. 





Winter Clothing. 





The season of preserving and pickling having 
drawn to a close, our next most pressing duty is 
to look after the family wearing apparel, in order 
to be prepared for the sudden changes to which 
we are now liable. It is because these changes 
are apt to take us unawares that it behooves us 
to keep each other in mind of them; and unless 
we wives and mothers see to it that proper pro- 
vision is made for suitable changes of clothing, 
we shall have sick families on our hands before 
we know it, and doctors’ bills to run away with 
some of the comforts we have promised our- 
selves for the coming winter. 

Probably the men belonging to the household 
are entitled to our first care in this respect, be- 
cause they are compelled, to some extent, to 
exposure in all weathers; therefore, if they have 
left off their flannel underwear in the summer, 
it should be resumed at once, and they should 
not be permitted to go into the early morning 
or evening air without some extra clothing more 
than they wear during the day, nor with an 
empty stomach. They are sure not to attend to 
these things themselves; therefore, if we have 
their welfare at beart, or our own comfort to 
consider, we must see to it that the thick under- 
clothing is at hand, with buttons on, and the out- 
side covering not neglected. 

The children also require prompt attention, 
as they are given to running in and outof doors 
without the care older heads would exercise to 
protect themselves by wraps, and they will en- 
dure a vast amount of discomfort from cold or 
any other cause as long as they are amused or 
interested. They, too, should be guarded against 
the morning or night-air, and, if possible, kept 
out of it altogether. 

We may none of us confess to malaria just at 
home, but we have to admit that its limits are so 
near that we cannot wander far without expo- 
sure to it: therefore I say, avoid it if you can, but 








and view it as relating to the clothing of the 
inner man. 


Our day and generation have given us many 
good things; but there are none which more 
affect our personal welfare or comfort than the 
leading of fashion towards more suitable and 
comfortable clothing. Tight lacing, thin shoes 
for common purposes, low necks and bare arms 
upon any and every occasion, are no longer in 
vogue among respectable women; all but the 
lacing are allowable under suitable circum- 
stances, but the occasions outside of the vortex 
of extreme fashion are now very rare. Nor are 
furbelows and finery to any extent a necessity 
for well-dressed children. The unlimited amount 
of tucks and ruffles which mothers of limited 
means used to waste their eyesight and hours 
for sleep over have largely given way to simple 
styles, relying more upon their shapeliness and 
cleanliness, together with ribbons artistically 
arranged, leaving the rest to the natural charm 
of childhood. For winter use few cling to the 
cambrics and calicoes which used to be thought 
the only things fit for children under five or six, 
and those who do usually clothe them entirely 
with flannel underneath, and their bouses are so 
thoroughly warmed as to justify summer cloth- 
ing. 

I have been told by friends from abroad that 
in Paris especially ladies do not rely upon 
skirts for warmth, as we do, considering that 
they interfere with grace both in the walk and 
in the flowing of the dress skirt; instead of the 
discarded skirts they wear what we would call 
bloomer pants, made of colored ladies’ cloth, or 
thick flannel, drawn over the usual underwear 
and fastened under the top of the stocking. 
What they have adopted with a view to elegance 
of carriage strikes me as just the most suitable 
costume that could be devised for any woman 
in cold weather, and emphatically so for those 
of us who live in the country and must do more 
or less riding and walking in cold or bad 
weather; and we should also thus relieve our- 
selves of much extra weight from those heavy 
skirts. Nothing could be better fitted for our 
children with their short dresses flirting the air 
about their bodies at every movement. With 
such a protection, and warm stockings and 
thick shoes,—also a thick, long ulster,—our little 
girls might enjoy all the freedom they are used 
to in summer out of doors,—a habit so essential 
to health and physical development that we 
ought to take every pains to help and encourage 
it. I verily believe that much of the ill health 
we meet with, particularly among the middle- 
aged of our sex, is due to their being so care- 
fully housed in their growing days, because in 
those times girls must be ladylike, and to be 
so must never be allowed to engage in the 
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girls nowadays. Their airings must be so prim 
and prescribed that they found little or no 
pleasure in them, and of course their tastes 
took another direction. 
have so many delicate women! and how many 
generations will it take to restore robust health 
to the coming men and women, under the new 
rule ? 

Within my recollection there has never been 
a time when we could dress as well on so mod- 
erate an outlay of money or work in the prepa- 
ration of our wardrobe. Of course, one may 
spend as much as ever, 

ut any amount of work on their garments ; 

ut there is not only excellent material at mod- 
erate cost, and large margin for individual taste, 
but there is also a marked preference for plain 
dress among the best-dressed women of our 


country and those most worthy of imitation in | 
| selves after trial. 
| recipes are new, but it is claimed that they are 
| good. 


every respect. 

One nice worsted suit for church and visiting 
and one for home wear, probably manufactured 
from last year’s leavings, would meet all the 
ordinary demands of our country life. Of 
course we like to have the black silk in careful 
keeping for festive occasions, but that ought 
not to be counted with any one season’s expen- 
ses, as it is sure to do duty for several; indeed, 
there are so few occasions in these days where 


the silk is indispensable that it seems probable | 
a good silk will again become an heirloom in the 


family, as in the days of our foremothers. 


Our little daughters, too, may be kept nice | 


for any house purposes with two well-made and 
inexpensive worsted dresses throughout the 
winter, if suitable aprons are used,—those in 


the morning almost covering the dress, and for | 
Surely these | 


evening serving to beautify it. 
things should make us congratulate ourselves 
upon the times in which we live, as contrasted 


with the experience of those of us who have | 


arrived at middle age, or that which we know 
of our mothers. CERES. 
- EE 


A Housekeeper’s View of Apples. 


Having lately read and been much delighted 


With the poetic views of apples taken by Mr. 
John Burroughs in Winter Sunshine and by Mr. 
Joel Benton in an old No. of Appleton’s Journal, 
it has occurred to me that a housekeeper’s view 
of them would not be unacceptable to the readers 
of the American Farmer. I feel justified in 
sending this by the invitation extended to the 
ladies to contribute to the new Home Depart- 
ment, which, by the by, was the one thing 
needed to make the Furmer perfect, and which 
will be joyfully welcomed by all the “women- 
kind” who are fortunate enough to have access 
to its pages. 

I think housekeepers seldom appreciate how 
great a blessing apples are to them. Ido not 
know how we could get along without them; 
they come just in the right time, and last (if one 
can keep them) as long as they are needed. In 
our household they are used almost from the 
time they drop the blossom until they come 
again the next year. When we have no other 


fruit we can always have apples ; they fill up the | 


out-door pastimes of their brothers, as do the | 


What wonder that we | 
| nothing could be more healthful than apples. 


and one may likewise | 
| times a day, not only with impunity but with 
| benefit. 
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gap between the cherries and blackberries, and 
between the blackberries and peaches, and we 


| return with renewed zest after the peaches are 


gone. 
Aside from their usefulness and palatableness 


Eaten raw, when perfectly ripe, they area better 
“regulator of the system and cleanser of the 
blood” than any of the pills and bitters that are 


| so extensively patronized ; they are nature’s pills 
yp y pulls, 


and whoever takes a full dose of them every 
day is not likely to need any other medicine. 
Ripe or green, they, when cooked, are perfectly 
wholesome and may be and often are eaten three 


There are so many ways of preparing them, 
and all are so nice, that it is often hard to decide 
which is best; so I will give you some of our 
recipes, and let your seule decide for them- 
It is not claimed that these 


Coddled Apples. 

Take green apples, put them to boil nearly 
covered with water; when they are perfect] 
tender pour away part of the water; mash 
through a collander, or sieve, if you wish them 


| very smooth ; melt a lump of butter in them; 
| add a liberal supply of sugar and flavor with 


nutmeg; put them on the ice to get very cold, 
then eat with rich cream. 
Frozen Apples. 

Take a quart of apples prepared as above; 
add the same quantity of rich cream; beat them 
thoroughly together; make very sweet and 
freeze as ice cream. 

A Farmer's Pudding. 

Take a quart of stewed apples; add to them a 
pint of milk, four well-beaten eggs, sugar to 
taste, a teaspoonful of extract of lemon ‘and a 
little nutmeg ; beat together. Line a baking-dish 
with slices of buttered bread; put in the apples, 
cover them with slices of the bread buttered side 
up and bake until brown. To be eaten cold 
with sweetened cream. 

Another nice pudding is made as follows: 
Take tart apples; pare and chop them fine; put 
a layer of them in a dish; add sugar and spice, 
then a layer of bread crumbs, and so on until 
the dish is full; pour over it a custard, and let 
it bake slowly until the apples are done. This 
is also to be eaten cold, but does not require 
cream. 

Apples are very delicious and wholesome sim- 
ply baked. Take good cooking apples, (ripe,) 
put them in a dripping-pan with the bottom 
well covered with water; let them bake until 
nearly done, then add the sugar and cook until 
the syrup is thick and rich ; then they are a dish 
fit for a queen. 

Apple dumplings are much better if the flour 
is scalded atter rubbing in it a little lard and 
salt; pour on sufficient “boiling water to make a 
stiff dough; let it cool a little, and then flour 
your hands and work a piece of the dough until 
it is large enough to cover the apple; drop in 
boiling water; eat with butter, cream and sugar. 

A favorite dish with us is what we call half- 
preserved apples. Pare and quarter sweet apples 
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and put them in a syrup that is boiling and only 
sweet enough to be agreeable; let them cook 
slowly a long time. They are very fine to seal 
up in cans for winter use, keeping as long as they 
are needed. 

I also serd a recipe for “Chili Sauce, 
is very fine, and is, I think, new. 

Chili Sauce. 

2 gallons of peeled and sliced tomatoes ; boil 3 
or 4 hours, then add 3 gallon of sliced onions and 
8 small red peppers; boil for an hour and then 
add 1 quart sharp cider vinegar, 4 cups brown 
sugar, 1 tablespoon celery seed, 1 of black pepper, 
8 of mustard, 1 small cup of salt; boil for an 
hour or two longer; put in wide-mouth bottles 
and seal air-tight; pint fruit jars are good to keep 
itin. An excellent sauce for soup, fish, or fresh 
meat of any kind. Hope DALe. 

ea ee 


The Hurtfulness of Drugs. 


’ which 


BY MRS. J. B. MOORE BRISTOR. 


“Drugs,” says Doctor Cowan, in his “Science 
of a New Life,” “no matter under what form, 
in what conditions, in what quantity, under 
what name, patented or otherwise, have been, 
are and will continue to be, in proportion to their 
use, a great and positive curse to God’s human 
family.” Consider the enormous quantities 
sold, the large number of drug stores, quack 
doctors and publications, with the many mil- 
lions of dollars worth of hurtful quack medi- 
cines sold yearly ; sold because of the ignorance 
on the part of the great mass of the people of 
all the laws of health. The terrible destruction 
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wrung out of hot water. In a few days I was 
free from pain, and my stomach had not been 
disordered. I used, by the advice of course of a 
physician, to administer ipecacuanha, a vile dose, 
to my oldest son for croup to which he was sub- 
ject. How I dreaded the ordeal, for his stomach 
is exceedingly sensitive ; but a neighbor told me 
applications of hot cloths relieved the worst 
cases she had ever seen. People are largely to 
blame for the conduct of doctors in administer- 
ing needless doses. The doctor has studied, 
graduated, spent time and money, and is bound 
to live. If he gives you a simple prescription 
of hot-water treatment you will feel indignant 
at a ten or twenty-dollar bill. But those little 
slips of paper, with unintelligible Latin abbrevia- 
tions, look learned and mysterious. They cost 
more than hot water, do not afford the same 
relief, torture you in fact, injure your health and 
stomach, but then something not understood 
has been done. Mystery is delightful to most of 
us, and you pay the bill rather than use your 
own common sense for your own benefit. 


ms 





Agriculture of America. 





Ex-Gov. Seymour, of New York, who is the 
president of the State Agricultural Society this 


| year, in the course of his brief address at the 


late fair held at Utica, makes the following 
allusion to the future of American agriculture, 


| which is antagonistic to the promise made on a 


of teeth is largely owing to this mania for swal- | 


lowing drugs. People overwork themselves, 
keep late hours, eat too little, too much, or food 
not suited for them; and the first thought is, I 
need some medicine, my stomach is out of order 
Yes, it is, and always will be, if you do not let 
medicine alone. Years ago I suffered greatly 
from a disease for which I was treated by sixteen 
eminent physicians. The pain was excruciating 
when at the worst; and cold, over-exertion or 
worry, was sure to bring on an attack. I was 
dosed with medicine, and that of the most naus- 
eous kind. The smell of some mixtures was so 
offensive that I could hardly bear them in my 
room. Each doctor prescribed something new ; 
and some, bewildered or wishing to appear wise, 
resorted to serious surgical treatment. It was 
long years before one of these wiseacres found 
out what the disease really was. Now, it is life- 
long, confirmed, chronic. Despairing of ever 
being better under medical treatment, after some 
agonizing attacks, I studied health, my own 
body, the laws which must be obeyed if it is to 
be kept in health, and those constitutional pecu- 
liarities which characterize each individual. 
When I bad any of these violent attacks after 
cold, fatigue or mental worry, I found there 
were simple natural remedies far better than 
nitrate of silver, liquor, potassa, biting acids or 
alkaline treatment. Last summer a sudden 
change in the weather while in London brought 
on one of the most painful attacks I had known 
for years. I ignored medicine, stayed in bed, 
and used local applications of flannel cloths 


recent occasion by a distinguished English 
statesman, who promised the farmers of the 
British Isles that the success of the American 
producers in competing with them in their own 
markets would be but a temporary triumph, Mr. 
Seymour said: 


“After a careful study I am satisfied that 
American farmers can hold the ground they 
have gained in the markets of the world. I 
have glanced at the reasons for this faith. I 
would not, however, bave it thought that there 
is not much to be done cn their part to gain the 
victory. Honest industry must stiil be applied. 
Intelligence and economy must be exerted, and 
a just pride felt in all that relates to their honor- 
able pursuits. Neither do I wish it to be felt 
that our success is to be at the cost of the pros- 
perity and happiness of the people of Europe. 
* * Agriculture has always been known as 
the basis of civilization with all people. But it 
has rarely if ever happened in the world’s his- 
tory that it has wrought out such marked and 
rapid changes in the credit and prosperity of a 
government as those which we now witness in 
our land. It could never before be said with 
even a show of plausibility, as I now say in full 
faith, that American farmers, beyond lifting up 


| their government from its low financial state, 


beyond giving food to suffering classes in other 
lands, exert a potent influence in the political 
affairs of the civilized world.” 





A CEMENT FoR Gtass.—Boil isinglass in 


| spirits of wine. 
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Maryland Horticultural Society's 
Annual Exhibition. 


As we go to press the annual show of this 
association is in progress, it being one of the 
largest and most complete and beautiful it has 
ever had. The armory of the 5th Regiment» 
where it is held, is beautifully arranged and 
decorated, the display of plants being superb. 
Fruits are not numerous, the date of the show 
being later than usual. Vegetables are pre- 
sented in great profusion and perfection. Inour 
next we may give a more detailed report. 


The Grain Market. 


The excitement in the grain market during the 
past month has been almost equal to that which 
was formerly witnessed in the gold rooms of the 
country. Speculation was rife and prices sud- 
denly advanced 10 to 15 or 20 cents per bushei 
within a few days, and reached as high as 132 
cents per bushel. The price of corn was also 
affected somewhat in like manner. Contracts 
have been made for October, November and 
December for wheat at prices noted in our prices 
eurrent on another page. The demand for our 
breadstuffs to Europe continues at an enormous 


rate; and from all the accounts from England | 


and the Continent of Europe, no doubt this de- 
mand must continue. 


(a We received, toc late for this number, an 
interesting paper on the subject of the progress 
of agriculture in Montgomery county, Md. It | 


will be read, when published, with great satis- 
faction. 


| and late 
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Tue York (Pa.) Agricultural Society will hold 
its 22d annual exhibition at York, on 7th to 
10th October. 


The Peach Crop of 1879. 

It is conceded that the peach crop of this year 
has been one of the greatest yields ever gathered, 
and yet of less profit than most of its predecessors, 
both to growers and dealers; but of most benefit 
to packers and the transportation companies, 
and against the latter great complaint is made 
for their exorbitant charges. In a review of 
the subject by the American of this city, one of 
the reasons assigned for the poor prices by the 
Maryland growers, was that they all seemed to 
have the middle variety of peaches, that ripen 
in the height of the season, and hence their 
crops were shipped closely together, making a 
glut of the market and very low prices. All 
the growers who had early or late varieties 
secured good prices and made money. It has 


| been the experience of the season past, as well 


as of others that preceded it, that peach-grow- 
ers will find it profitable to give their attention 
as much as possible to the cultivation of early 
varieties. So much was the market 
overstocked during the summer that thousands 
of boxes were sold at six and twelve cents per 
box, and that, too, at the time of heaviest ship- 
ments. As it costs the grower about thirty 
cents per box to get peaches to market, and the 
average price during the season has not been 
fifty cents, it is easy to see that there has not 
been much profit in that direction. The largest 
receipts during the season have been from the 
counties bordering on Chester river and the 
creeks tributary thereto. The largest shipments 
have been from the estate of Colonel Wilkins, 
amounting to 75,000 boxes, and the next largest 
from the estate of Colonel B. S. Ford. he 
way in which the receipts from the various 
localities have been divided up has been about 
as follows: 


From Choptank river, West and Rhode rivers, 


by Maryland Steamboat Co 

From Sassafras river, mostl; on the Kent side, 
by Sassafras river line 

From Chester river, by the Chester river line. 

From the Patuxent river, (St. Mary's, Calvert 
and Prince George's counties,) by the 
WOE Tn occs0ccnssscataneetanedsanoabesien 

From ‘Tolchester Beach, by steamer Pilot Boy. 

From Choptank river, by steamer Georgeanna. 

From Magothy, Fourth and Dividing creeks, 
We GER cc cccccsccceseces ehotnececcqusans 

From Southeast creek, Wye river and St. 
Michael's 

From Mayothy, by steamer John 8. Ide 

From Hillsboro’, by steamer Raleigh 

trom Chester river, by sailboats...... Scecsecce 

From Corsica creek, by steamer and barges.... 

From Chester river, by steamer Massachusetts 

From other sources, by rail 

From other sources, by small vessels......... oe 


#Ss 


S8estass s | 
SESSE5ES 3 SES 


TE... csnnksdeneniasransnanamie oveseess anne 1,490,000 
These are very moderate estimates, and in all 
probability the receipts from all sources during 
the season will go considerably over a million 
and a half boxes. About two-thirds of this 
immense crop was used by the packing houses, 
and, with the exception of that retained for home 


, consumption, the remainder was shipped to 
| Western points. 
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How to Preserve Cider. 





A pure, sweet cider is only obtainable from 
clean, sound fruit, and the fruit should, there- 
fore, be carefully examined and wiped before 
grinding. 


In the press use hair-cloth or gunny in place | 


of straw. As the cider runs from the press let 
it pass through a hair-sieve into a large open 
vessel, that will hold as much juice as can be 
expressed in one day. 


short time grow very thick. When little white 
bubbles break through it draw off the liquid 
through a very small spigot placed about three 
inches from the bottom, so that the lees may be 
left behind. The cider must be drawn off into 
very clean, sweet casks, preferably fresh liquor 
casks, and closely watched. The moment the 
white bubbles before mentioned are perceived 
rising at the bunghole, rack it again. It is 
usually necessary to repeat this three timcs. 
Then fill up the cask with cider in every respect 
like that originally contained in it, add a tumbler 
of warm sweet ei] and bung up tight. For very 
fine cider it is customary to add at this stage of 
this process about half a pound of glucose 
(starch sugar,) or a smaller portion of white 
sugar. The cask should then be allowed to 
remain in a cool place until the cider has ac- 
quired the desired flavor. 


In the meantime clean barrels for its recep- 
tion should be prepared, as follows: Some clean 
strips of rags are dipped in melted sulphur, 
lighted and burned in the bunghole and the 
bung laid loosely on the end of the rag, so as to 
retain the sulphur vapor within the barrel. 
Then tie up half a pound of mustard seed in a 
coarse muslin bag and put it in the barrel, fill 
the barrel with cider, and add about a quarter of 
a pound of isinglass or fine gelatine dissolved in 
hot water. This is the old-fashioned way, and 
will keep cider in the same condition as when it 
went into the barrel, if kept in a cool place, for 
& year. 

Professional cider-makers are now using 
calcium sulphite (sulphite of lime) instead of 
mustard and sulphur vapor. It is much more 
convenient and effectual. To use it it is simply 
requisite to add one-eighth to one-quarter of an 
ounce of the sulphite to each gallon of cider in 
the cask, first mixing the powder in about a 
quart of the cider and giving the latier a thorough 
shaking or rolling. After standing bunged sev- 
eral days to allow the sulplite to exert its full 


action, it may be bottled off. The sulphite of | 


lime (which should not be mistaken for the sul- 
phate of lime) is a commercial article, costing 
about forty cents a pound by the barrel. It wil 
preserve the sweetness of the cider perfectly ; 


but unless care is taken not to add too much of | 


it, it will impart a slight sulphurous taste to the 
cider. The bottles and corks used should be 
perfectly clean, and the corks wired down. 


A little cinnamon, wintergreen or sassafras, 


etc., is often udded to sweet cider in the bottle, | 


together with a dram or so of bicarbonate of 
atthe moment of driving the stopper. This 
helps to neutralize free acids, and renders the 


In one day, or sometimes | 
less, the pomace will rise to the top, and in a | 


, liquid effervescent when unstopped; but if used 
to excess it may prejudicially affect the taste — 
Scientific Amerwan. 





New England Fair. 


| The 16th show of the New England Agricul- 
tural Society was held the first week of Septem- 
her, at Worcester, Mass. There were over 600 
entries of cattle, of which 55 were Short-horns, 
69 Devons, 112 Ayrshires, 14 Herefords, (12 from 
one owner,) 157 Jerseys, 9 Guernseys, 65 Swiss 
and Holsteins, and 109 grades and natives. The 
attendance was large, and the show was good 
in many respects, though lacking in some of 
the departments, especially of horses. In the 
sheep department there were 23 long-wool, (all 
Cotswolds,) 12 of which were exhibited by two 
ladies, one of New Hampshire and the other of 
Vermont. Nearly all the middle woois were 
South Downs, and 37 Merinoes,—all from Ver- 
mont. The swine classes were not full, but a 
fair one of Berkshires ; some few Yorkshires ; the 
largest number shown being Poland-Chinas. The 
poultry class was meagre, and there were a few 
ducks, pigeons and bantams. 





The London Agricultural Gazette has the fol- 
lowing, which is very encouraging to our future 


shippers: 

“From the returns which have been presented 
to them from time to time since January last, 
Liverpool] underwriters have been able to make 
an interesting calculation as to the average per- 
centage of loss of live stock during the voyage 
from America and Canada. It appears that in 
the case of cattle the loss is about 3 per cent. of 
the numbers shipped, while sheep suffer to the 
extent of only 2 per cent. The heaviest mor- 
tality is in the case of pigs, being over 10 per 
cent. The compilation of these calculations has 
been carefully effected. They show a great 
diminution in the proportion of loss since the 
establishment of the trade in live stock, at which 
| time the deaths among the cattte amounted in 

many instances to 25 per cent. The decreased 

ratio is due to the more enlightened means 
which are now adopted for the comfort of the 
cattle on the voyage. The space devoted to 
their accomodation is sufficiently large to pre- 
, Vent undue crowding, and special attendants 
accompany each consignment of stock, whereas 
formerly the cattle were huddled indiscrimi- 
nately into the space at the disposal of the ship- 
per, and left principally to shift for themselves 
during the passage.” 





*» 
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CURE FoR Warts.—Make a paste by wetting 
washing soda, and apply night and morning. 

For DipatHeErtia.-—Mix powdered sulphur and 
glycerine, and — a teaspoonful every two or 
three hours at first; when improving, lengthen 
the time between the doses; also rub some 
| about the nostrils. 
ANOTHER.—Place hot coals in a tobacco pipe 
and drop a little tar upon them ; let the patient 


| draw the smoke from this in the mouth, and 


send it out through the nose. 
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The Gunpowder Agricultural Club 
Held its regular meeting on the 27th September 
at the residence of Col. W. S. Franklin, the 
manager of the furnace and of the several large 
farms in the county owned by the Ashland Iron 
Company. The attendance was good and the 
proceedings, as usual, full of interest. This 
meeting was that devoted to readings, and sev- 
eral members read articles from the American 
Farmer and other agricultural journals. The 
half-bour for questions was extended, to give 


opportunity for answers to the numerous queries | 


submitted, and we regret our report on this 
occasion cannot include a summary of these, 
nor any account of the inspection of Col. Frank- 
lin’s beautiful and well-ordered place. 


2 
Patapsco Grange, No. 126, 


Of Baltimore Co., Md., dedicated a new hall on 
the 26th ult., a large attendance of Patrons 
of Husbandry and others being present. The 
service was performed by Cel. Dan’l Jenifer, a 
member of the State Grange of Maryland, depu- 
tized by its Master, Jos. T. Moore, who was 
unable to be present. The Baltimore County 
Grange met in the hall the same day, and in the 
afternoon its Lecturer, Chas. T. Cockey, deliv- 
ered an address. 


CEMENT FOR CatNa.—lIn a ratier thick solu- 
tion of gum arabic stir as much plaster paris as 
it will take; apply at once, and let it stand 
several weeks before using. 


CONTENTS OCTOBER No. 
Address of Hon. Wm. T. Hamilton.........32 
Beet Sugar, by E. Wenig 
Old and New Farws, by J. F. Elsom. . 

Our French Letter, by F. C 

Curing Yellow Tobacco, by R. L. Ragland. . 
The Hessian Fly F 
Baltimore and its Grain Business..... Pe 
Gas Lime—Its Value . P 


Field Rollers 

Fall Care of Calves 

The Thoroughbred 

Clydesdale Stallion “Wellington”. 

Cotswold and Merino Sheep, by E. C. Legg.. 

Timely Poultry Notes, by G. O. Brown..... 

Poultry at Baltimore Co. Fair 

Causes of Failure in Poultry Keeping. 

On Grading Ground, V., by Jno. <a 

Experience with Restelee and Hale’s Early 

eaches, by J. Fitz 341 

Pleasure Grounds and Greenhouse, by ~ D. 
Brackenridge . -» B41 

Oaksville Floral Notes, by W. G. Joy... ++ B42 

Stove Plants for Bedding: -Out—Verbenas, oy 
N.N.F . B43 


| The Hurtfulness of Drugs, by Mrs. Bristor.. 
| Agriculture of America . B07 


| Super $3.75@4.25; 
| Family $5.50.a6.25; Western Super $3.75@4.25; do. Extra 


| @$4.%5; 
| Extra $6.25@6.50; Spring Wheat Family $5 50@6; Minne- 


| $6.40; Fine $3.50@3.75; Rye Flour $4@ 
City Mills ¥ bri., +o do. do. City 
| $1.25@1.30; do. do. 


| up in 


| do. No. 3 red, 


| ete .dy. 


| brownstuff and midd 
| and $15 for middlings ¥ ton. 


| Shoulders, packed, 4%; do. L. C. 
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Wight 
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34 
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Shropshire Sheep 
Baltimore Co. Agricultura! Society’s Fair. . 
Benes UF CRONE TIONS. . wi ccscoscseccend 858 
Lawes and Gilbert's wy Hin 


| Work for the Month— Wheat, = i Timothy, 


Potatoes, Tobacco, Roots and Pumpkins, 
Fall Plowing, Lime, Muck, » Live 
Stock PEP AM ose bg hee. 353 


| Orchard and Fruit Garden. . 


Winter C lothing, by Ceres 


| A Housekeeper’s View of Apples, by Hope 


356 
357 


Maryland Horticultural Society’ . Exhibition 358 


The Grain Market 358 
358 
359 
359 
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The Peach Crop of 1879.... 
How to Preserve Cider... 
New England Fair..... 
Contents and Markets 


Baltimore Markets—Uctober 1. 


Breadstuffs.— F/our.— Market dull, though there is 
no giving way in prices. We quote: Howard Street 
do. do. Extra $4.50@5.25: do. do. 


$4.5( (25.25; do. Family $5.50@6.25; City Mills Super $3.75 
do. do. Extra $4 50@)5.25; do. do. Rio brands 


sota patent $6.75 7.25; Patapsco Family $7; do. Extra 
$6.80: Chesapeake Extra $6.60; Orange Grove Extra 
50; Corn Meal, 
ills ® 100 ths. 
eastern do. do. $1.20; Western Corn 
Chop $1.65 

Wheat.—Soutbern steady and fairly active. Western 
rice, and though the dealings were small the mar- 
ket closed firm at the advance. We quo.e: Southern 
Fultz $1.18@1.26; do. long-berry $1.23@1.32; Md. No. 1 
red, elevator, $1.29; Western steamer, spot, $1.17% @1.18; 
0. $1.22; do. No. 2 do. do. $1.27; do. do. 
do. October $1.28; do. do. do. November $1 2834; do. do. 


do. December $1 29. 


Corn.—Southern firm. Western closed quiet but 
We quote : Southern white 60@61 cts.; do. yel- 
low 63 cte.; Western mixed spot 54 cts.; do. do. October 
53 cts.; do. do. November 62% cts.; do. do. December, 


| old, 51 cts. 


@Oats.—The market quiet, but firm and higher. We 
uote as follows: Western mixed 36@37 cts ; do. bright 
0. 380239 cts. 


Ry e.—There is no — arriving, but we quote good to 


| priene at 64@66 cts. ¥ 


Cotton.—We note the sale late yesterday of 500 
bales Cotton for export to Liverpool at a private price, 
but we hear ef no sales to-day, and we write the market 


| quiet and rather heavy ona basis of 10% cts. for middling. 


Mill Spee ee | we qyuo‘e held at $18 for both 
ings, and Western at $14 for bran, 


May and pions. — ive is firm and tending u 
ward. Straw is steady e quote: gy be 
Ceunty Timoth $17; fair to prime Md. ‘a. 
Timothy $15@16; Mixed Hay $12@15; Clover bo “gue 
$13; Wheat traw $7; Oat @l0; Rye do. $13@1 


Provisions.—Firm and active. We quote: Bulk 
Sides, do. ¥. do. 
Bacon Shoulders 4%: .c. B 


C. R. Sides, do., 6%; 














—— 


Sides 6%; do. Hams, Sugar-cured, 11@11 ; do. Shoulders, 
Sugar- -cured, 7; do. Breasts, 7; Lard, Refined, tierces, 
7; do. do. tubs 7% cts.; Mess Pork, new, ¥ bri. $10 

Batter.—The demsnd for choice grade in excess of 
the supply. Medium moves slowly. We quote as fol- 
lows: New York State, prime to choice 19@21 cts.; N. 
W. dairy packed 16@17 cts.; Ohio and W. Va. prime 13@ 
14 cts.; Co. good 10@12 cts.; do. fair to meviuss 6@7 cts.; 
Nearby receipte 12@1]4 cts. 

Cheese.—Eastern choice 11@11¢ cte.; ood to 
wine 10@11 cts.: Weetern choice 10¥@l11 _ ; do. good 
rime a9 cts. 
“8.—Fresh 17 cts. for Western and 18 cts. 
nearby ? dozen. 

ae mpg - *y hickens at 9@10 cts. for young, and 7@8 

cte. = old ¥ 
ha are as follows for the articles 
nemed below, viz: Apples, N. Y. State. ¥ bri., $1.50@ 

.00; Beane. N. Y. medium. ¥ bus., $1.55@1.60; Peas, 

lack-eyed, ¥ bus., $1.15@1.18; Peas, Western, green, ¥ 
bus., new, $1.50; Potatoes, N. Y. State, ® bus., 40@50 
cts.; do. Sweet, new, ¥ bri., $1.40@1.50: Onions, West- 
ern, ¥ bri., $2.50@2.75; Beeswax, ¥ th., 2°@23 cts.; Gin- 


for 


oeng, °° cts.: Seneca Koot, ¥ th., 35 cts.; V ir- 
ginia Snake, ¥ th., 15 cts.; .; Wool, unwashed, ? Ib. MEW 
cts.; do. tubwashed, ¥ Ib., 


a0 cts.; Broom Corn, 7h 
t., 6a7 ctz.; Feathers, ¥ 
22 cts.; Hides, dry 


53¢ cte.; Tallow, country 
+» %@40 cte.; wool, fleece-washed, § 
country, ¥ th., 11@15 cts.; Sheep's Pe ts, each, 50@81 00; 
Apples, quartera, 3@4 cte.; do. sliced, 5@6 cta.; do. 
fancy do., 8a@9 cts.; Peaches, unpeeled quarters, 4 cts.; 
do. halves, 4¢@5 cte.; common to fair peeled, @8 cts.; 
—— do., 9@11 cte.: fancy do., 12@1: cts.: Blackberries, 
cts; ‘hortleberries, 10@11 cte.; Raspberries, 27@ 
cts.; at a pitted Cherries, 17@17% cts. ¥ th.. with the 
market active and firm, especially tor emall fruits. 
Tebacco.—The demand for Maryland continues 
active; de -irable’offerings poouptly takenat firm figures. 
a 


Low des dull. We quote ryland, inferior and 
frost $1.50@2; do. sound common $2.50¢3; do. good 
do. $3 $3.50@5; o. middling $658; do. good to fine red 
$8.50@10; do. fancy $11@15: do. upper country $4@20; 


pr py leaves, new, $2.{0@8: Virginia. common and 
luge, $3@5.50; do. common to medium leaf $68; 
do. fair to good leaf $8@10: do. selections $12@16: do. 
steme, common to fine, $1.10@2 
Live Stock.— Beef Cattle— The quality of offerings 
not good, and the supply greater than the demand. 
Prices range as follows: Best Beeves $4.62@5; first 
uality $4@4.25; medium or good fair quality $2.37@ 
3.50; ordinary thin Steers, Oxen and Sous" $2@2.B. 
Miich Cows—The demand is improving, as a, as good 
Cows are concerned. We quote at e200 45 ? head as to 
demand Hogs—Prices have been well maintained, the 
emand being r: ported by different dealers as “fair” and 
We. quote at 5@5% cts., with a few extra at 
5k et cts. ¥ Ib. net Sheep There is some little demand 
for qt butcher Sheep, and Lambs aleo. Stock Sheep 
are dull. We quote butcher Sheep at 34 @4% cts., and 
Lambe at 34%@4% cte. ® fh. gross, and generally sold 
with the old Shee Stock Sheep- Ewes at $2@3 ¥ 
head, and Wethers @3 4 cts. ? th. 


=! ¢ 











W. W. Giles’ Patent Lightning Saw Horse. 


Having purchased the exclusive right of this machine 
for the States of New York, Penn: ylvania, Maryland, 
New Jersey, Delaware, Vermont, Massochusette, hode 
Island, Connecticut and Meine, we are now red to 
‘fill all orders for them promptly. Send forc aie ar to 


FRANK & CU., 
176 Terrace St., Buffalo, N. Y 
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A LARGE QUANTITY OF 


—RAINIT— 


To be sold 50 wy CENT. under cost price. Apply 
o H. O., 3,660, care of 


Messrs. ‘FRAWK & FLAMANT, 
General Advertising Agente, 
149 Broapway, New s, Rew Seem. 





Fruit @ Ornamental 


Large Stock. LOW Rates. 
Standard and DWARF 


Pear Trees a Specialty. Wan 


E. MOODY & SONS, Lockport, N. Y. 


Established 1839. 


‘a ” 

thes Eclipse” Victorious 
(See Centennial Judges’ Report.) 
STRONGEST WIND MILL MADE. 

Tested 16 years. Thousands 
in use. A solid wheel without 
oints. Produces 15 per cent 
More power, and will noi 
blow away. 

WE BUILD 13 SIZES MILLS 


for pumping and power purposes 
Mustrated Circulars free. 


Eclipse Wind Mill Co., Beloit, Wis. 

oR 

JOHN H. BUXTON, General Agent, 
46 E. Pratt St., Baltimore. Md. 


Berkshires! 


I am prepared to furnish PIGS of the best blood at the 
following prices, boxed and delivered to express: 
SINGLE PIG. 86. 

PAIR, ose. 








NiaGARA NURSERIES. 
















RIO, $13. 


THOS. J. LEA, 


Datahion P. O., Montgomery County, Md, 


PLANTS C 
100 serine fic 


Son w Catal ‘or wha’ 
OHN 8. COLLINS, M 


ethers 


plant, Sent free. 
Moorestown,N.Jersey. 





A MIDSUMMER WIGHT'S 


DREAM 


Shakespeare's mort beautiful creation profusely 


illustrated in Brown’s Shakesperian Almanac 


fer 1880. Now ready and sent free by mail to 
all who will send their addrese on a Postal Card to 
J. GIBSON BROWN, 21 Grand St., Jersey City, N. J 





ee aa 


PM “OnE vag 
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Cotswold and Merino Sheep for Sale. 


A few fine Cotswold Ewes, sired by ‘-Duke of Glou- | 
cester.” in lamb by imported Ram GOLDEN LOCKS ; | 
two Yearlings Rams; also one improved American 
Merino Ram, with a record of 83 Ibs. fleece. Merinoes 
make a fine cross on the long- wooled varieties. 

—€o.c. Ecc, 
Kent Island, Md. 


SAUVUL’S 


NURSERIES, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The undersigned offers a fine stock of the 
fcllowing : 

New Peaches, New Pears. New Cherries, 
New Grapes, New Japanese Persimmons, New 
Strawberries, &. 

Fruit Trees of all kinds; an extensive stock, 
viz: Pears, Plums, Cherries, Apricots, &c., 
suitable for the South, &c. 

Grape Vines, Strawberries, Raspberries, &c.; 
Evergreens, New Ornamental Trees, New 
Shrubs of all sizes—an immense stock. 


DUTCH BULBS. 


Large ~ direct from the leading 
growers in Holland. First quality Bulbs, Hya- 
cinths, Lillies. Tulips, &c. 


Beautiful Hot-house and Green-house Plants, | 


Crotons, Dracenas, Dieffenbachias, Orchids, 
Winter Blooming Plants, &c. 

NEW ROSES: Queen of Bedders, Duchess 
of Edinburgh, Perle des Jardines, &c., with an 
immense stock of finest varieties grown in pots 
and open ground. 

New Wisterias, New Pelargoniums, New 
Geraniums, &c. 

ta Everything at lowest rates. Catalogues 
mailed to applicants. 


JOHN SAUL, 


Washinaton, D.C. ' 


For Sale—Jersey Cows and Bulls. 
SERITA, (4,120,) solid dark fawn and black: black 
ewitch and pest : last calf, February, 1879. Price $100. 
OMEITA, Mi ,) dark fawn and black; white switch ; 
last calf, May, 1879. Price $75. 
Also young Bulls 14 and 5 months old; very handsome. 
JAS. W. TYSON, 
N. W. Cor. Charles and Lexingten Sts. 
BALTIMORE, September 29, 1879. 


FOR SALE. 


Six Yorkshire Pigs! 


lat Premium Animals Baltimore County Fair. 
Addrees ADOLPHUS COOKE, 
. Brooklandville, Md. 


x { M 
And all Vermin exterminated. 


25 cTs. A PACHAGE. 


CIDER and WINE 


Kept Sweet by arresting Fermentation. 
Snfficicnt for 10 barrels by mail prepaid on receipt of 


So CENTS. 


Soils : Water 


ANALYZED, 


And al] work for progressive scientific farmers performed 
promptly, accurately and at reasonable ratee. 
ge Correspondence solicited. Address, 


ELSOM’S LABORATORY, 


Forestville, Chautauqua Co,, N. ¥. 





FRANKLIN DAVIS. 


Baltimore 


EDW. H. BISSELL. 


Nurseries, 


FRANKLIN DAVIS & CO. 


300 Acres in Nursery Stock. 
Special attention paid to growi 


100 Acres in Orchards. 
Apple trees suited to the South. 


100 Acres in Smal! Fruits, &c. 


The largest and finest stock of Fruits and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Roses, &c., grown in the 


South. All orders given to our 
(Catalogues mailed on application. 


enté will receive prompt and careful attention. 


FRANKLIN DAVIS & CoO., 


Office, Cor. W. Baltimore and Paca Sts., Baltimore, Md., 
(Over Psorie’s Banx.) 
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COUTHDOWN SHEEP 


Rams bred from importations from LORD 
WALSINGHAM and HENRY WEBB. 


ALSO, EWES AND LAMBS. ROCHESTER 


FOR SALE BY | a ) == | L 
, COMMERCIA 
Saml, J. Sharpless, SN kee Loe 


706 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. NURSERIES 


Hardy Trees, Sbrabs, Vines and Plants, per dozen, 
100 and 1,600. New Spring PRICE-LIST now ready, 
and sent FREE to all applicants. -OKNAMENTAL 
CATALOGUE [Illustrated] 10 cents. Fruit Catalogue 6 
cents. Both free to customers. Fine, thrifty stock and 
low Yrices. Address, W.8, LITTL E, Rochester, B. Y. 


ESTA BLISHED 1849. 


Morris Nurseries, 


BALTIMORE VET VETERINARY INFIRMARY |. Westchester, Chester Co,, Pa 
Detween Hower ant Pane, barvinons, av, | WU, Shade & Ornamental Trees, Evengreens, 


D. LEMAY, Veterinary Surgeon, Graduate VINES, ETC., 
of the Montreal Veterinary College, Canada, having | _ 
recently established a Pharmacy and Infirmary at the Sold at Wholesale and Retail at very reasonable 
above-mentioned locality, is enablea, through Jon prices. Correspondence solicited. Address, 
pean and Dye tony knowledge of ime science o the 
profession, to offer his services to the public with 
confidence. All calls or orders —— post or tele- GEORGE ACHELIS, Westchester, Pa. 
graph for sickness in horses, cattle, eae am 2 | 


ered. Op f | 
TERMS udouuaene ee 7 per orme _ 120 Acres Under Cultivation. 


UPGRIOR COOK STOVE 


For "— or Coal. 


The Baltimore panes for * ‘Round 

ulic Cement Works.— 

| pb dt fey will set as well under 

pata eR San a otedlg ae air. Rosen- 

ee 7/2 Cement Agency. Importers of 

FOREIGN CEMENT, Calcined, Casting and 
Agricultural Plaster. 

WM. WIRT CLARKE, 
61 8. Gay Street, Baltimore, Md. 




















| 
| 






























THREE SIZES—No. 7, No. 8, No. 9. 


The above cut represents the SUPERIOR COOK, 
a first-class Stove in every respect, with all the latest 
impr vements. It has a large oven, is a PERFECT 
BAKER, and cannot »9e excelled in its heating and 
cooking qualities. Every Stove is guaranteed to give 
entire satisfaction. 

We also mannfacture a LARGE VARIETY of the 


BALTIMORE Fire-Place HEATERS and COOKING RANGES 


OF THE MOST APPROVED PATTERNS, 
ee THESE STOVES AND RANGES HAVE ALL THE LATEST IMPROVEMENTS. 


' §. B. SEXTON & SON, 
Ofice and Salesroom, 111 W. LOMBARD ST. Foundry, 154, 156, 158 and 160 CONWAY ST. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


a Butter F ECT! color the year round, The largest Butter Buyers recommend its use. Thousands 
vf Dairymen say IT IS Se . Ask pus druggist or merchant for it ; or write to ask what it is, what it 
coats, who uses it, where to get it WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Proprietors, Burlington, Vt, 
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MONARCH OF THE SEEDING! 


(GREATLY IMPROVED FOR 1879.) 


THE OLD AND RELIABLE 


BICKFORD & HUFEM AN 














The Only Double Distributer rl in the World! 


ee oe 


Instantly and by a Single Movement changed from a drill especially adapted to seeding 
the fine heavy grains to one especially adapted to sowing the coarse bulky grains. 


THE BONANZA GRASS SEEDER. 


The only Seeder readily adjustable to work in front or rear of Tubes with equal facility 
for work in either position, securing uniformity and certainty of distribution of all grass seeds, 
large, small or mixed. 


THE FERTILIZER ATTACHMENT, 


The fundamental principles of which have been demonstrated by our manufacture of the past 
quarter of a century, with the improvements of the last year, has proved its eminent supe- 
riority over each and every competitor, readily and satisfactorily distributing Fertilizers whose 
composition or condition rendered ‘heir distribution impossible by any other deviee. 


THE COMMON-SENSE SPRING TUBE 


Is thoroughly practical in its - ration, ape in its construction, possessing all the endurance and 
wearing quality of the Pin or Peg Tube. Using no gum or rubber in its construction, it is imper 
vious to weather or exposure, and if accidents ully broken can be repaired at your homes, saving the 


cost of transportation and delay. 
(2 All these Drills are furnished with Neek Yoke, Whiffietrees, Land Measurer and the 
Davis Patent Tube Shifter, for which an extra charge is made on all other Drills using it. 


The Superior Manufacture and Finish of these Drills are too well 
known to require mention here. 


———__—___- + @ - —--_____ 


S. SHARP ST, BALTIMORE, MD. 
HENRY P. UNDERHILL, 


General Southern Agent. 
ADDRESS AGENT for CIRCULARS and TERMS, 
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UNIVERSITY Of THE STATE OF NEWYORK]  C. W. HAZEN, 


American Veterinary College, SHIPPER AND BREEDER OF THOROUGHBRED 


M41 West 54th Street, between 6th and 7th Aves., HAMPSHIREDOWN SHEEP. 


New York City. The fifth regular course of. Lectures His Ewes were bred by MR. COOLEY, of CANANDAI- 
Will commence in October, 1879. . Circular and informa- GUA. N.Y. It is said bv competent judges to be the 





(omcan be had on application to | best flock of sheep in this country. me has a few Bucks 
}and Ewes for sale on orders. or farther particulars 
A. LIAUTARD, M. D.V. &., inquire of him at CATLETT’S STATION 





Fauquier Co., Va. 


A GENUIN®E 
e) hl REMINGTON REVOLVER y: All 


Dean of the Faculty. 





Hem itigton Ieqquois-Reyolver (Reduced Size.) 


pares 7 SETO'T, 


22 CALIBRE, 










STEEL ‘ 
Cylinder and Barrel. 


Fluted Cylinder only 25c. Extra. —aeg 
Sold by all Gun Dealers. 


Using Long or Short 


CARTRIDGE. 
PULL NICREL-PLATED, 


Also, REMINGTON’S Solid Steel Revolvers, CHECKED 
erste < - —e eee tg —, Am- i 
munition, win ines, y 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, &c. Rubber Stock. 
23 8. CALVERT STREET, 
Send for Catalogue. A. ¢ A. G. ALFORD, BALTIMORE, MD. 





—WHITELOCK’s— 
WEGETATOR 


We ask the Farmers to measure the wheat harvested per acre 
when the VEGETATOR has been applied, and compare the yield 
with that from other manure. 


WE AIM FOR THE CRAIN, 


And no other brand can surpass us in that respect. Apply one-quar-. 
ter less per acre to produce as good a result. 

















W. WHITELOCK & Co. 


44 SOUTH STREET, 
BALTIMORE. 
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1879 Wheat Seeding. [979 


ATTENTION, FARMERS ! 


The undersigned, PIONEER in the manufacture of FERTILIZERS in this city, 
and engaged since 185%, first as a member of the firm of J. J. & F. Turner, By wHom 


the formulas and processes of manufacture of 


“Excelsior” and Ammoniated Phosphate” 


Were originated, and since 1864 a member of the late firm of J. J. Turner & Co.., (dissolved 
March 19, 1878,) relying = his experience and personal reputation, hitherto acquired in the uni- 
form excellence of these RTILIZERS as manufactured by him, offers them sn his own name to 


the agricultural public. 
aving secured the works of the old firm, 111 McELDERRY’S WHARF, with 


the complete machinery, specially constructed for their uniform manipulation, he will continue 
the manufacture of 


“EXCELSIOR” and AMMONIATED PHOSPHATE 


On bis own account, with his office ee the works, where he will be pleased to see his friends and patrons 
aseuring them that the FERTILIZERS mannfactured sy u1™ shall be of the same uniform and high standard 


quality as sold by the old firms since their introduction. 


JI. Q. A. HOLLOWAY, 


ORIGINATOR AND MANUFACTURER OF 





The above are the most concentrated FERTILIZERS ever 

offered to the Farmer—combining all the stimulating qualities of Peruvian Guano and the quinduatidie ferti- 
lizing properties of Bones, in fine dry powder, oe ex a for drilling, and it is the universal opinion of 
the Farmers of Marylana and Virginia, after OVER TWENTY YEARS’ experience in the use of the Excel- 
sior Manufactared by me, that an application of 100 pounds is equal in its effects to 200 pounds of 
any other Fertilizer or Guano, therefore fully 50 per cent. cheaper. With my present advantages and sy, 
facilities for Manufacturing, I ch e competition with any Fertilizer sold in the Untted Stales in QUALITY, 

MECHANICAL CONDITION AND PRICE. By strictly adhering to my Original Formulas, using only the 
most concentrated materials, and su perintending in person their manufacture—as for the past twe years,— 
UNIFORM QUALITY IS GUARANTEED. 


t#" Farmers, to secure the only GENUINE EXCELSIOR AND PHOSPHATE prepared 
according to my Original Formulas established in 1858, should see that every Bag is branded as 
above, with the Analysis and my name in Red Letters. 


J.Q.A. HOLLOWAY, 


Originator and Manufacturer, 


107 McElderry’s Wharf, Baltimore, Md. 
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yaper Hangings, 
Window Shades, &ce. 


Orders in person or by mail, for everything in my line, receive prompt attention. 
Handsome designs, shown in the store, will give a clear idea uf appearance of paper on 


““ MILTON D. METTEE, 


Between Lexington Market and Gutman’s Store. 42 N. EVUTAW STREET. 
OI CA LL ELLE: LAT a NE TR RIT 


Established] A , BE es WW A RR Ww BE R “ (1811. 


Manufacturer of 


Silver Ware & Rich Jewelry, 


English, Swiss and American WATCHES of the Best Makers; 
Importer and Dealer in Diamonds, Fine Watches, 
Silver-Plated Ware, Table Cutlery, &c. 


WEDDING PRESENTS, 
Premiums for Agricultural Fairs, Fine Bronzes, Opera Glasses and Shell Jewelry, Sc. 
All of which is offered at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


_ No. 135 W. Baltimore Street, near Calvert, Baltimore, 
GEORGE O. STEVENS, 
BALTIMORE. 


MEEP IN STOCK AND FURNISH TO ORDER: 


Window Sashes, Doors, Blinds, Mouldings, Brackets, Hand Railings, Balusters, Newel Posts, Bracket Shelves, 
Barge Boards, Window Caps, Door Caps, Pews and Church Work, Blind Hinges, Builders’ Hardware, Wood 
Mantels, Window Frames, Door Frames, Paints, Oil, Putty, Glass, Lumber, Bricks, Lime, Sash Weights, 

Sash Cord, Porch Columns, Tree Boxes. 


THE BEST WORK AT LOWEST PRICES. 
FiRST-CLASS 
THRESHERS AND CLEANERS. 


Steam Engines, Horse-Powers and Plain Threshers. Reapers and Mowing Machines. All kinds 
Harvesting Tools. Walking Cultivators, latest improvement. TRON AGE and Common 
Cultivators. GENUINE Malta Double-Shovel Plows. Corn Shellers, Wheat Fans, Straw 
Cutters. DIAMOND IRON PLOW, the Plowof theday. OUR OWN ACME 
PLOW a ays All the Standard Plows in the market. TEMPLE’S CELE- 
BRATED CUCUMBER PUMPS, with Porcelain-lined Cylinder. Very superior FARM 
WAGONS. Field and Garden Seeds fresh and reliable. Supplied by 


THOMAS NORRIS & SON, Manufacturers and Dealers, 
No. 60 Light Street, Baltimore. 

















LIGHT STREET, 


sea 
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—LUMBER. 
Thomas Matthews & Son, 


88 N. High St. and Cor. Canton Ave. and Albemarle St., Baltimore. 
@ WHITE PINE and YELLOW PINE LUMBER FOR BUILDING. 


ROUGH AND DRESSED LUMBER. 


tf HARDWOOD FOR WHEELWRIGHTS and CABINET-MAKERS. SHINGLES, 
LATHS, PALES, etc., at LOWEST PRICES. au 


COULSON’S 
Pure Ground Bone, 


—AND — 


BONZ PHOSPHATE OF LIME. 


s@Liberal Inducements offered Farmers and others at the Mill, Jenkins Lane, 
North of Greenmount Cemetery. Address 


EDW’D L. COULSON, 


104 W. Lombard St., Baltimore, aed. 


ONT YU 
oe a Cle 


BROOKLANDVILLE M 
CHICKS FOR SALE e.g 


White Leghorns, 20 Trios at 86 per Trio. 


BROWN LEGHORNS, BLACK SPANISH, PLYMOUTH ROCKS, LIGHT BRAHMAS, HAMBURGS, HOUDANS, 
&c., all good, pure-bred birds, at cheap prices. Parties desiring Choice Birds for the fall shows should correspond 
with me. My stock is better than ever, and I offer birds at lower prices—half their value. 


Eastern Shore Nurseries, 


DENTON, CAROLINE CoO., MD. 



























G0. BROW 
may 








A large etock of very handsome APPLE TREES for the fall trade. Southern Winter Apples a specialty— 
trees 5 to 7 feet high, at $10 per Humdred. Peach Trees, Pear Trees, pependens and Dwarf,) Cherry Trees, 
Apricot, Nectarine, Quince and Plum ‘Trees. A large supply of the true W ldgoose Plum. Grape Vines an im- 


mense stock, ———- g a large number of varieties, at prices as low as a good article can be grown. Small 

cee, An paragus Plants, &c., &c. Shade and Ey vergreen Trees, Hardy Flowering 
Shrubbery, &c., #c., all carefully. propagated. Warieties Pure and Unmixed. 1 at the lowest 
prices for goed stock. Send for Price-List ; mailed free to all applicants. 


J. W. BERR, Proprietor. 
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CRIFFITH & TURNER, 


MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN 


Agricultural Implements and Machinery, 


Garden and Field Seeds, Fertilizers, &c. 
41 and 43 N. Paca Street, BALTIMORE. 


HAGERSTOWN 
Grain, Seed 


Fertilizer Drill 








Farmers’ Friend 
Grain, Seed 


=— Fertilizer Drill! 





We present these well-known and popular Drills, after another season's trial, with renewed confidence, for 
public favor. They are etrong and well built, of the best material, and distribute the Grain, Seed and Fertili- 
zer with an accuracy unexcelled, 


THE OLIVER CHILLED PLOW, 


A new departure and great improvement over all other Plows, embracing new principles, which Pp it far in 


advance of all other Plows. It has superseded all others wherever tried in competition. Over 300,000 now in use. 
Warranted to do good work. Scour in any soil; run lighter than any Plow in use; run steady with one, two or 
three Tae Sree Daub oe eis on wink in dry or hard grease. and give good ae ney eave tn 
‘A i) —Does not rust n or . Acomple tier parals 
» The most durable and cheapest fence. STEEL AN GAST-IRON Ws. PLOW CASTINGS, with 
general arsortment of Agricultura! Implements and Farmers’ and Gardeners’ Tools of al] kinds. Repairing done 
at shortest notice. [2"-SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS. 


FERTILIZERS 


MADE FROM THE ‘ 


Blood and Bones 


OF THE 


Cattle Slaughtered in New York. 


“AMERICUS” AMMONIATED BONE SUPER-HHOSPHATE, 
“AMERICUS” DISSOLVED ANIMAL BONES, 
“AMERICUS” BONE FLOUR. 


The fertilizers we manufacture and sell under the ‘AMERICUS BRAND” are made from the 
blood, refuse butchers’ offal and bones, taken daily from our siaughter-houses in New York City. 

These materials are manufactured in a fresh condition by the most improved process, by which 
all the valuable fertilizing properties are saved and concentrated. We treat in our works weekly 
the refuse from Four Thousand Cattie, Eight Thousand Sheep. 


MANUFACTURERS’ SUPi LIES: 


Dried Blood and Animal Matter, Ground Bone, Dissolved Bone, Acid Phosphate, 
Tallow, Grease and Bone Black, 
RAFFERTY & WILLIAMS, 


Principal Office and Factory—Foot 44th Street, East River, N. Y. 
Branch Office and Warehouse, 95 Smith’s Wharf, Baltimore, Md. 
("SEND FOR CIRCULAR. WM. A. GASSAWAY, Agt. 
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66%. week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
free. Address H. HaLLetrt & Co., Portland, Maine. 


$12¢ WEEK. $12 day at home easily made. Costly 





Ontfit free. Address Trux & Co., Augusta, Maine. 


TRY THE LONDON HORSE AND CATTLE CONDITION FOOD. 


ee 





It has stood the test of time of 87 years in England, Ireland, Scotland, France and Germany, and pronounced 
the best Food for maintaining the Health of ali Horses, Cows, Sheep, Hogs and Poultry ever known inthe world ; 
and, upon trial, it will exalt fs own merits. AND EVERY PACKAGE IS GUARANTEED Tv CON- 
SUMMERS. It is the third of the cost of all Condition Powders, and contains nothing in it but what any 
BEAST can take inwardly, without a particle of Danger or ~ gf A sure cure for ailments arising from 
the Stomach. PACKED IN 6-LB. BOXES. PRICE $1.00. FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS 
AND FEED DEALERS. > e 

JOHN 8S. KNAPP, Sole Representative for U. S.,.69 S. Charles St. 


Apams Express Orrice, BALTIMORE, MARCH 12, 1879. 
Joss 8S. Knapr—Sir: The London Horse and Cattle Food I have made a test of, and find it to be as good, 
if not better, than any other Food now in use. I heartily recommend it to the public. 
Very respectfuily, JOHN HOOD, Stable Manager Ad. Ex. Co. 
. CUMBERLAND VALLEY, Pa., APRIL 18, 1879. 
Joun 8S. Knapp, Esq.—Dear Sir: I have used the London Horse and (attle Food and | am surprised at its 
resuite on my cattie, as they are in a better condition and yleld a greater quantity of milk and butter since its 
use that I fee! satisfied that when its merits become known it will be universally used ad ali farmers. 
Respectfully, JOHN F. GROWDON. 
N. B.—A dollar spent for a good article, and yet sufficient, is worth more to you than that made in small 
outlays and reap no benefit thereby. 


DIAMOND IRON PLOW. 


We call special attention of Farmers to the DIAMOND IRON PLOW and PATENT JOINTER 
with Wrought-Iron Standard, of harder, stronger and more durable metal than any 
other Plow Castings in the market. Send for a Descriptive Circular. 
We are the Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers of 


TEE ACME PL Ow, 


Which is becoming so popular. We also call special attention to 


Brown’s Walking Cultivator, 


With late important improvements, making it one of the most valuable and desirable labor-saving 
implements the farmer can have for the CULTIVATION OF CORN, 
* TOBACCO AND COTTON. 


All Kinds of Agricultural Implements, Machines and Tools, 
Garden and Field Seeds, Fertilizers, &c., For Sale Low. 


THOMAS NORRIS & SON, 
60 Light Street, Baltimore. 











GILPIN’S VEGETABLE LIVER PILLS 


Are prepared, with great care, from medica] plants, are coated with sugar that they may be taken by the emallest 
child and upon the moet delicate stomach ; are intended especially to act upon the Liver—thereby —— 
euch diseases as CosTivENEss, HEADACHE, PaRALYsi8, DySPEPsia, COLDs, JAUNDICE, and all diseases of a B 
origin. No better evidence can be offered in favor of there Pille than the very fact that where their ro 
are known to family phosictene, they are using them in their private practice. We append the following from 
one of our most prominent physicians: 

OAKLAND, June 28, 1859. 


Dr. GiiPprn— After carefully examining the formula of your Sugar-Coated Pills, I feel it but justice to say, 
that the combination is certainly perfect. and comprises the only remedies I ever believed were the proper ones to 
be used in diseases of a bilions origin. I shall take pleasure in recommending them not ose e my > but 
the entire medica! profession. Yours truly, J. M. WISTAR, M. D. 

From one of the leading retail druggists of West Virginia: 

Weston, W. Va., June 18, 1869. 


Messrs. Canzy, GiuPin & Co.—Gents: Please send by express twelve dozen Gilpin’s Vegetable Liver Pills. 
I have the most flattering accounts from a)] who have used them, and believe the day is not far distant when they 
will supersede al) others. F. M. CHALFANT. 


Yours, 

We could fill several pages with certificates, &c., from prominent men throughout the country, but prefer to 
let the Pills in the future, as they have in the past, reet entirely on their own merit—knowing that wherever they 
are known their use wil] pass down from generation to generation. 

GILPIN’S VEGETABLE LIVER PILLS are sold by all respectable Draggiste and Country Store- 
keepers throughout the United States and Canadas. 


Principal -Depot: CANBY, GILPIN & CO., Baltimore, 










































The grinding parts are 


STHBEL, 


It is adapted to all kinds of 
horee-powers. It grinds all 
kinds of grain rapidly. It 
is simple, cheap and durable. 
gee Send for a Descriptive 

vai 9 Address 
: L. BOYER & BR?., 

2101 6 Germantown Ave., Phils. 
Also Aloo Manufacturers Celebrated Union He Horse- Power, etc. 





JOHN DUER & SONS 


24 South Charles Street, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 





New and Beautiful Designs—Best Quality 


SLATE MANTELS 


AT REDUCED PRICES. 
JOHN DUER & SONS. 


Rockland School for Girls, 


SANDY SPRINC, MD., 


will reepes September 15th. A fall course of instrac- 
tion, with Lectures on History, Belles Lettres and the 
Natural Sciences, will be given. For circulars address 


Menry C. Hallowell, A. M., 
PRINCIPAL. 


per day athome. Samples worth $5 free. 
to Address Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 








EVON CATTLE. SOUTHDOWN, 


LEICESTER anp MERINO SHEEP. | 


POLAND-CHINA, BERKSHIRE and ESSEX 
HOGS A SPECIALTY. 


THE AMERIOAN FARRER. 


~ FARM ‘GRIST MILL. 


} 
| 


All bred from the most noted and fashionable | 


strains of Prize-Winning Stock. 
I took first premiums in their classes on Devon 


Cattle, Leicester and Merino Sheep, Poland- | 


China and Essex Hogs, at Virginia State Fair in 
1875 and 1876, besides a large number of Prizes 
taken at Piedmont and hcnreE Fairs. 
Address, F. W. ES, 
Tolersville, C.& O.R. R., Va. 









ESTABLISHED 1848. 


HORNER’S 


CONCENTRATED 


SUPER- PHOSPHATE 


FOR ALL GROPS. 


Mt is made of the best and most concentrated mate- 
rials, possesses al] the virtues of PERUVIAN GU- 
ANO and BONE-DUST combined, and is well 
adapted to Wheat, Corn, Oats, &c., producing 
ebundant crops where all others fail. Having a 
fe percentage of Soluble and Precipitated Phos- 








horie Acid and Ammonia, it is without 
oubt the richest Commercial Fertilizer 
im the country. 


HORNER’S 


BONE-DUST 


Made only of Slaughter-house Bones, contains a 
larger porreminee of AMMONIA and BONE PHOS- 
PHATE LIME than any other brand in the market. 


WE OFFER 


One Thousand Dollars! 


For the Detection of any Impurity in our 
Manufacture of Bone. 
We do not steam or bake our Bones, or otherwise 
treat them so as to destroy the animal matter, 
which is rich in ammonia. 


The Best Article in the Market 
HORN ER’S 


Super-Phosphate of Lime 


— OR— 


DISSOLVED BONE, 


MADE OF PURE SLAUGHTER-HOUSE BONES 
It is richer in Soluble Phosphoric Acid 
and Ammonia than any similar article in the 
market, 


CHEMICALS 


And other materials for making 
Erome F"ertilizers 


Muriate Potash, Kainit, 
Sulphate Soda, Plaster, 
Peruvian Guano, Oi! Vitriol, 
Nitrate Soda, Dried Blood, 
Dissolved South Carolina, 
Dissolved Raw Bone, &c., &c. 





A fall supply of PURE 2 Materials always on hand 
and for rm 4 e at lowest marke 


Write or call before buying elsewnere. 


Joshua Horner, Jr., & Co. 
OR. BOWLY’S WHARF AND WOOD STREET, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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To Wheat Growers! 


Many of the leading farmers in Maryland and Virginia have, by actual use, 
found in the Pacific Guano Company’s 


“AMMONIATED FHONEATE AND DISSOLVED BONG,” 


the most concentrated and DESIRABLE WHEAT-PRODUCER in the market. 
We therefore offer it again to our patrons this fall, as also 


Soluble Pacific Guano, 
Dissolved Bone Phosphate, 


and Pure Ground Bones. 
JNO. S. REESE & CO. 


General Agents Pacific Guano Co. 
10 SOUTH STREET, BALTIMORE. 





Branch—1326 Cary Street, Richmond, Va. 








PERUVIAN GUANO! 


The undersigned, agent for the saleof PERUVIAN GUANO, imported 
into the United States by Messrs. W. R. Grace & Co., New York, agents for the con- 


signees of the Peruvian Government, having om received per oy “Cashmere,” 
“St. Lucie” and “Mystic Belle,” a full supply direct from the best Guano deposits, 


offers it for sale, delivered from the Government Storehouses, Waters’s Wharf. 


J. 0.4. HOLLOWAY, 107 McElderry's Wharf, BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Maryland Fertilizing & Manufa acturing Co. 


No. 4 8. HOLLIDAY STREET, BALTIMORE, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PHOSPHATES, 


AND DEALERS IN 


Agricultural Chemicals. 
H. C. HOWARD, Secretary. J. EDWIN MYERS, Gen'l Agent. 


Merchants’ and Miner’ Traaeertaton C's 


FREIGHT AND PASSENGER LINES. 


From Baltimore te Boston via Norfolk, Va., Monday and Tharsday, 3 
6 











P. M. 

Koston * Baltimore * “ “« Tuesday ed Satarday, 3 P. M. 
“ Baltimore “ Providence * “ “ Monday 6e Thursday, 2 P. M. 
66 Providence *“ Baltimore ‘ 66 “ Tuesday ée Saturday, 4 P. M. 
“6 Baltimore ‘* Savannah, Ga., (Summer) Weekly. 3 P. M. 
“ Savannah ‘* Baltimore Weekly, with Tide. 
“s Baltimore * Savanash, (Winter) Semi-weekly- 
* Savannah * Baltimore, ad és 





CONN BOCTION Ss. 
At psm sce artth alt Balto. and Ohio and Penna. Railroads for all points West and ate ge 
ss P with Railroads and Steamers to all pointsin New Englae 
At Savannah, Ga., an Railroads and Steamers for all points in Georgia, Florida —y Alabama. 
At Norfolk, with Railroads for West and Southwest. 








Johns — -2,000 tons. Wm. pameenes. 2,000 tons. Wm. Kennedy. -1,5000 tons. McClellan.......... 1,500 tons. 
Wn. Crane.. -2,000 tons. ; Geo. Appold ....2,000 tons, Blackstone ; -1,500 tong Saragossa.....,.... 4 "300 tons, 


ACO OMMODATIONS UNSURPASSED. 


Fare bet weep Baltimore and Boston, $12.50, jaciagiog Stateroom and Meals. Round trip $20. Fare between 
Baltimore and Savsnnah, $15.00, including Stateroom and Meals. For Freight or Passage, apply to 


A. L. HUGGINS, Agent, ee Md. E.SAMPS8ON, Agent, Boston, Mass. JAMES B. WEST & CO., Agents, 
Savannab,Ga. V. GRON NER, Agent, Norfolk, Va. E.H, ROCKWELL, Agent, Providence. 


GEO. J. APPOLD, ame M. & M. T. Co., 8 and 10 Water Street, BALTIMORE, MD. 








TRADE MARK. WM. H. BROWN, Pres. W. 8S. POWELL, Treas. W. L. LAYFIELD, Sec’y. 


The Brown Chemical Oo. 
OF BALTIMORE). 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


POWELL'S PREPARED CHEMICALS, 


AND DEALERS IN 


All Kinds Fertilizing Materials. 
Powell’s Prepared Chemicals OFFICE, 25 5. SHARP STREET, 


ALSO, 

Pure Diae’l4 Rone No. 1, Pure Ground [P. oO. Box 396.] BALTIMORE, MD. 
Raw Bove, Bone Ash, Super-Phosph.te 
Lime, Sulphate Seda, sulphate Ammve- -@-— 
Dicodn Phas te qo Des —< 

aster, Su te Magnesia, 
BE NT ee ees | Special Formulas made to order. 
Commercial Saltpetre, Agricaltural 


Balt, Sulphate Potash, Fertilizing Bags. Ge” Write for Prices, Virculars and Crop Formula, &c. 





PATENTED MaY 2ist, 1878. 
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JOSHUA THOMAS, 
Steam, Aoricultural } Mill Machinery 


ECLIPSE 


Agricultural 
ENGINE. 


FIRST PREMIUM WHEREVER EXHIBITED. 


Buffalo Pitts Thresher and Cleaner, 


The old Standard, and still ahead of ail competitors. 


Kirby and Wheeler Mowers and Reapers, 


OSBORNE SELF-BINDING HARVESTER. 


G2" A full line of Harvesting Machines, adapted to the wants and taste of Farmers any and everywhere. gee 





Best, Cheapest, 
and most 

\, Economical Engine 

in the Market. 








Buckeye Grain and Fertilizer Drill, 
Star, Victor and Ilion Horse Rakes, 
Circular Saw Mills, 
Portable Grist Mills, 
Millstones, Smut Machines, Bolting Cloths, 
Mill Picks, Leather and Gum Belting, 
Cucumber-Wood Pumps, 
Buckeye Force Pump, 
The Wait and Ball Plows, &c., &c. 


Prices and Descriptive, Circulars furnished on application, and correspondence solicited from 
all wanting wnything in my line. 


OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE. 


Wo. 53 LICHT STREET, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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GEO. F. SLOAN & BRO. 
—LUMBER— 


DOORS, SASH, BRICES, &C. 


iN LOTs TO SUIT, 


1S2 Light-St. Wharf, Baltimore. 
BUILDERS’ SUPPLIES. 
Doors, Sash, Blinds, Mouldings, 


STAIR WORK, BRACKETS, 
And every necessity for the complete finishing or adorning of Buildings, at 


LOWEST POSSIBLE PRICE. 
CALL OR ADDRESS 


HUTCHENS & CURTIS, 
Cor. Pratt and Commerce Sts., BALTIMORE. 











SFrOR THE WHEAT CROP. 


R. J. BAKER & CO.’S 


PURE DISSOLVED RAW BONE 


Is thoro oughly vitri nd of the high ind grat aaa and » P = ae. we best Super- an a 
for Wheat. Pre nt "al te sts by farm ntire satisfactio 
GooD FOR ALL. ‘CROPS. ” inte, 


No.1 DISSOLVED RAW BONE. 


R.J.BAKER & CO. 


36 and 38 S. CHARLES STREET, 
Factory at Locust Point. BALTIMORE, MD. 
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LAND PLASTER! 


Ground from the HARD Windsor Rock, which is 
20 per cent. richer in the essential element, Sulphate 
of Lime, than the soft Plaster (which is used by all 
mille East.) Send for circular. 

WM. WIRT CLARKE, 


Manufacturers’ Agent for American and Foreign Ce- 
ments and Plaster, 61 S. Gay Street, Baltimere. 





D Gor WINE VINEGAR. 
NONPAREIL CIDER VINEGAR. 


Strictly pure and reliable. Many imitations, meen 
3 cente a gallon, are sold as Cider Vinegar To guar 








against deception observe that packages bear our brands. | 


Fresh APOLINARIS WATER. 


FREDK. M. BOLLMAN, Importer, 
63 S. Gay STREET. — 





Maryland Grange Agency, 


83: S. Charles Street, 


Three doors South of Pratt, BALTIMORE, MD, 


Established in 1876, in the Interest of 
Maryland Agriculture. 





SUPPLIES for HOUSE & FIELD 

















FURNISHED AT LOW RATES. 
Consignments solicited, and advances made upon 


TOBACCO, GRAIN PRODUCE, & 


H. 0, DEVRIEs, Agent. 
DR. J. EMORY SCOTT, 


DENTIST, 
170 Aisquith St. 
BALTIMORE. 
VIRGINIA LANDS. 
UPPER JAMES REAL ESTATE AGENCY 


BY WILLIAM HOLMAN, 
CARTERSVILLE, Va. 








Who offers for sale npwards of 12,000 acres of land. | 


ve in one of the moet desirable .egione of Zaster: 
irginia. 
Catalogues sent on application. my-ti 


FOR SAL BD. 

On account of want of room to properly 
accommodate them during the winter, I offer a 
few animals of all ages at greatly reduced prices, 
if promptly applied for. 

A record of thirty premiums (the true test of merit) 
won this season, in many hotly-contested rings, in some 
of which were the first prize and oweepatal 
at the Canadian, Illinois and St. Louis shows, is suffi- 
cient (without further remark) to prove the high quality 
of my stock. Correspondence solicited before purchas- 





ing elsewhere. Representations and safe delivery guar- 
anteed. I have also Bronze Tarkeys for zale. 


ALEX. M. FULFORD, 
BEL AIR, MD. 


OPERATIVE & MECHANICAL, | 


es winners | 





PRATT’S ASTRAL OIL 


WILL NOT EXPLODE. 
' Wholesale and Retail. 
LAMPS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
For Sale by W. & H. SPILCKER, 


| Agents for Chas. tt & Co. : 
con ow York. 136 Baltimore St. 





UTZ’S 
Hons AND CATTLE POWDERS 


Sp Bs 


Will cure or prevent . 
No Hons willdie of CoLto, Bors or Luxe Fu 
ver, if Foutz’s Powders are used in time. 
Foutz’s Powders willcure and prevent Hoe CEOLEEA 
Foutz’s Powders will prevent GaPEs IN Fow Ls, 
Foutz’s Powders will increase the quaatity of milK 
and cream twenty per cent., and make the butter firm 
} and sweet. 
Foutz’s Powders will cure or prevent almost EVERY 
Diszase to which Horses and Cattle are subject. 
} Foutz’s PowDERS WILL GIVS SATISFACTION. 
Sold everywhere. 
DAVID BE. FOUT2, Proprietor, 
BALTIMORE, Md. 














7 7 a month and expenses ay cece to Agents. 
Outfit free. Suaw & Co.. AveusTa, MAINE. 


Farm in Daltinore Go, For Sale, 


Or Exchange for City Property. 





| 
| 
! 


Containing 150 acres; about 25 to 30 acres in thrivin 
timber, principally oak and chestnut; it is well wate 
and admirably adapted t+ a da'ry or marwet farm ; the 
soilis very kind and susceptible of the highest improve- 
ment; it. is now principally set in grass. It is at the 15- 
mile stone on the York turnpike, ting on both sides 
of the road, and five stations on the Northern Central R. 
R. can be reached at distances of 1 to 8 miles, by 
county roads. This is the circle of the members 
Gunpowder Club, and is undoubtedly one of the best loca- 
tions in the county. Churches, of all denomipations, and 
school, public and private, are convenient. The York 
turnpike is one of the very best, and the distance from 
the city permits a round-trip a day, for wagouing. Proba- 
bly no healthier spot in the world can be found. It is 
laid off in fields of 12to 15 acres, to most of which easy 
access is had to water for stock. The dwelling, which is 
commodious, and large barn, are of stone, with other out- 
houses, though old, yet can be made very comfortable at 
a reasonable expense; and there are several admirable 
sites for residences on the premises. This property could 
be advantageously divided into small |. ts and sold at a 
very great advance on the price asked for the whole. 
Lots on the read have brought as high as $5 0 an acre, and 
the extentofthe frontage on the tarnpike, in the handsofan 
enterprixving man, could be turned to excellent account, 
but the present owner is indieposed to take the trouble 
requisite to accomplish this, and would prefer selling the 
whole together. A gentleman with a very small 
income independent of the farm, could live on this 
{ swe withvut labor, saving the rent of a city residence, 

y renting the fields on shares to be farmed under bis con- 
trol, reserving a garden and stabling, and the ee 
necessary for his stock. A smal] tenant’s house on the 
| premises would rent for the amount of taxes on the place. 
} Ae 1 cannot occupy the pee myeelf, I am willing to sell 

it on the most reasonable terms, or exchange it for city 

nn oars f in a peed locality. or further iculars 

apply to the subscriber, at office of American Farmer, or 
inden Avenue, Baltimore. SAMs. SANDS. 
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J. G. VALIANT & CO. 
Paper Hangings & Window Shades, 


Upholstering and Curtain Decorations, 
WINDOW AWNINGS, MOSQUITO NETS, CORNICES, &c. 


Orders by mail promptly attended to, Samples freely sent, and first-class workmen 
sent to all parts of the country. 


183 MADISON AVENUE, 


(Between Orchard and Biddle Streets.) BALTIMORE, MD. 


Rosebank Nurseries, 


GOVANSTOWN, BALTIMORE COUNTY, MD. 
ORNAMENTAL AND FRUIT TREES, FLOWERING SHRUBS, 
AND HERBACEOUS PLANTS. 

We invite the attention of the public to our select stock of the following: STANDARD and DWARF 
PEARS,—2, 3 and 4 years old. APPLES-—Standard and Dwarf. CHERRIES—Standard and Dwarf. 
APRICOTS, CRAB APPLES, MULBERRIES, GRAPE WINES, of the most popular kinds, 


together with other small fruits. 
Our COLLECTIONS of ORNAMENTAL Trees and Shrubs are large, and embrace most of the 

















1 a 








rer OSES on their own roots, with the newest of BEDDING-OUT plants by the dozen or 1,000, for which 
a — ePEC 8 separate Ostalp (or) two-year old OSAGE ORANGE z lante for hedge 
sai O50BS DELIVERED 18 BALNIGKE PRAT OF GUOMGE © ATL FHOMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 
W. D. BRACKENRIDGE, 
Dorsey, Moore & Co. 
MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 8TANDARD 
Agricultaral Implements and Machinery 
SOLE AGENTS FOR 
Studebaker Farm and Freight Wagons, Adamant, Wiard and Ohio Chilled 
Plows, Cornell Cobh Shellers, Thomas Patent Smoothing Harrows, 
Big Giant Corn and Cob Mills, Iron Age Cultivators, Daniels 
Hay, Straw and Fodder Cutters, Lion do. do., Queen City 
Steam Engines, Shaker Separators, &c., &c. 

Sole manufacturers of MONTGOMERY’S IMPROVED ROCKAWAY GRAIN 
FANS,—the best and cheapest Fan made in the country for the farmer. 
PRIME FIELD SEEDS A SPECIALTY. ,“#.S5ND, OR ILLUSTRATED CIRCU- 
DORSHY, MOORE & CoO. 

Responsible Agents wanted. 48 S. Frederick Street, BALTIMORE, MD. 
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PENNSYLVANIA ROUTE,» 


FORMED BY THE 


NORTHERN CENTRAL 


aXD 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAIS: 


ON THE 


West, Northwest and Southwest, 


To PITTSBURG, CINCINNATI, 
LOUISVILLE, INDIANAPOLIS, 
CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, 


AND ALL OTHER 


PROMINENT POINTS. 


BALTIMORE & POTOMAC 


AND 


Alexandria & Fredericksburg Railways 


| made tothose w 


ON THE SOUTH TO 


Washington, Richmond, 


AND ALL POINTS IN THE 


Atlantic and Gulf States. 


THE ONLY 


ALL RAIL LINE 


WITH NO 


OMNIBUS TRANSFER A AT saya 
NORTHERN CENTRAL | 


PHILADELPHIA and ERIE RAILWAYS 


ON THE NORTH TO 
HARRISBURG, WILLIAMSPORT, ELMIRA, 
WATKINS GLEN, ROCHESTER, ERIE, 
BUFFALO, NIAGARA FALLS. 
—_—_—_—_— 


aggage called for and checked at Hotels and pri- 

vate Pan ences through to destination. Sleeping and 
Parlor Car accommodations secured. 

Loe dy tickets sold and information given at com- 


pany’s o' 


WN. E. Corner Baltimore and Calvert Streets, 


At Depot N. C. Railway, 
UNION DEPOT, CHARLES STREET STATION, 


And PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE STATION. 
L. P. FARMER, 


yA ha a Ag 


RANK THOMSON, 
General Manager. 
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“Short-Horn Cattle. 


All sizes, and Berkshire Pi me all of the best and 
most fashionable blood, for sale 


E. B. " EMORY, 
Centreville P. O., Md. 


COWS, HEIFERS, 
and ‘CALVES. 
All Herd-Book Animals, 
For sale by 
W.H. PEROT, 


8. Gay Street, Baltimore. 


'U. G. MILLER & CO. 


Ashland, Baltimore Co., Md. 


| Manufacturers of Plows, Harrows, Culti- 
vators, Drags, Shovel Plows, 
| And Castings of every description made to order. 
The Celebrated Oxford Plows Made to Order. 





Repairs a attendea to. A liberal discount 
pasenaes to sell again. 

The patronage of the public is respectfully solicited, 

and we pledge ourselves to use every effort to render 

satisfaction. 





POOLES HUNT: BALTIMORE 


THE ys & on pee LEFFEL oo 


WATER WHEELS, 


nace ua 


SHATTING, PULLEYS AND HANGERS, 
STEAM ENGINES AND BOILERS. 
MIXERS FOR FER any ERS AND CHEMICALS 


the Fnsilage af Maize 


| And OTHER GREEN FODDER CROPS 
By M. AUGUSTE GOFFART. — 








Tranelated by J. B. Brown, with a history of the Art 


in Maryland by Francis Morris, Esq. 


Illustrated by plans of Silos, &c.; a portrait of M. 
Goffart, &c. 
Price, neatly bound in cloth, $1.00. Sent by ‘mail, 


postpaid. 
American Farmer Office, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
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POLAND-CHINA PIGS. | THE BLESSED BEES, 


| 
| BY JOHN ALLEN. 


I can furnish choice PIGS of this breed, bred from | A record of Bee- Keeping by improved methods, its 
stock direct from headquarters, (D. M. Magie & Co.,| profits and advantages. 
Oxford, Ohio.) Orders solicited and satisfaction guaran: | Neatly bound in cloth, price i alae oon 


teed. THOMAS R. SM Address, 
Lincoln, Loudoun, Co., Va. American fend Office, Baltimore. 


NOAH WALKER & CO. 
CELEBRATED CLOTHIERS 


OF BALTIMORE, MD. 


Announce the introduction of a plan of ordering 


CLOTHING AND UNDERWEAR BY LETTER, 


to which they call your special attention. They will send, on a ry their improved and 
accurate RULES FOR SELF-MEASUREME and a full 
line of samples from their immense stock of 


Cloths, Cassimeres, Coatings, Shirtings, §c., &c. 


A large and well-assorted stock of READY-MADE CLOTHING always on hand, 
together with a full line of FURNISHING GOODS. 


NOAH WAaALEBER ct CO. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in Men’s and Boys’ Clothing and Furnishing Goods, 
either Ready-Made or Made to Order. 


Nos. 165 and 167 W. BALTIMORE STREET, Baltimore, Md. 


Prepared Agricultural] 7, 


Prepared Expressly for Each and Every Crop. T 

















Try it alongside of your pet Manure and note its effect. ("SEND FOR 
CIRCULARS, WITH TESTIMONIALS. 


ONLY $15 PER TON—16 BAGS, iM 





L. J. WARREN, 


Agent for the Mannfacturer, 18 E, Falls Avenue, BALTIMORE, E 
Also Lime, Hair, Brick, Cement and Plasters. 


nent 








D. B. FOSTER & SON, 


Plumbers, Steam and Gas Fitters, 
No. 39 Clay Street, BALTIMORE. 


t# DOUBLE AND SINGLE-ACTION FORCING PUMPS, BATH TUBS, WATER 
CLOSETS, COOKING RANGES, HOT-AIR FURNACES, HYDRANTS, LEAD and IRON 
PIPE, SHEET LEAD, &c.,&c. Ranges of every description repaired and 
put in order. PROMPT ATTENTION TO JOBBING. t#"COUNTRY WORK A 
SPECIALTY. 
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$17 A 777 A YEAR and expenses to agents. Ontfit Free. 











Any information relating to obtaining Patents, Caveats, 


Address P. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine. Pp A TENTS 
+ 
Trade-marks, etc., furnished without charge. 
giv ing full directions free. We > publish a book entitled a 


A few COTSWOLD SHEEP, all ages, Buck, Bwes and f\itjand Book of Patent Laws” and which gives much 
Lambs. Mo information oa Patént law _ _ — 
IRT- N TLL CALVES, ¥ decisions, 126 pages, price cents. Information an 
a nae —_ ae Sule CRE —-. assistance afforded those desiring to sell Right Patents. 
fine, can be entered in Herd Book. We furnish — Blanks for selling R 


THOS. J. LEA, ANN & €O., i 


Lic W. Baltimore St., 
BRIGHTON, MD. opener 


McoGINNIS HARROW. 


From Mr. J. D. Guthrie, of Shelby county, Ky., State Grange Purchasing Agent, and famous 
grower of Long-Wooled Sheep. 








SHELBYVILLE, Ky., May 6th, 1878. 

Messrs. M’Grinnis, TAYLOR & HOLDERBY : 

GENTLEMEN—In reply to your request for my opinion, I take pleasure in saying the M’Ginnis 
Hartow has given universal satisfaction. 

It ptlverizes deeply, and its smodthing capacity is equal to any Harrow I have ever tried. 

It stands unrivaled for destroying the toughest sods with its knife-like teeth, perfectly reducing 
the sod with two harrowings, presenting a thorough seed-bed for any kind of grain or seed. 

Its draft is much lighter than the ordinary Harrow. 

It is equal to ths Thomas Harrow in lightness of draft, while it possesses decided advantages 
over the Thomas in DEEP PULVERIZATION, STRENGTH AND DURABILITY. 

I have said thus much from observation of its working on the field. 

While the Thomas Harrow is better adapted for the shallow covering necessary for very small 
seeds, for general purposes I think the M’Ginnis Patent is WITHOUT A RIVAL, 

Yours truly, J..D.. GUTHRIE... 


TO FARMERS AND PLANTERS. 


R.J.BAKER & CO. 


36 and 38 S. Charles Street, 
FACTORY AT LOCUST POINT, - BALTIMORE, MD. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in PURE GROUND RAWBONE, SULPHATE OF 
LIME, SULPHATE OF AMMONIA, NITRATE OF SODA, SUL- 
PHATE OF SODA, MURIATE AND SULPHATE OF 
POTASH AND GROUND PLASTER. 

All PURE Chemicals for mixtures, compounds of formulas for fertilizer mix- 
tures, as low as any house for cash. Write for prices. 


WwWRiITtTdh TO 
A. P. OR M. B. ROWE, 


CO-OPERATIVE STOCK FARM & POULTRY YARDS, 


FREDERICKSBURG, VA., 


For Herd-Book Jersey or Ayrshire Cattle, bred from stock selected in person from best Northern breeders and 
from ‘*Centennial” Stéck Exhibition. Cotewold, Leicester, Shropshire and Southdown Sheep, all bred from best 
imported stock, and Lambs of each breed for sale in August. Herd- Record Berkshire Swine of best strains, and 
Essex surpassed by none. Poultry--Choice, well-marke pouns Sos fowls from all of our varieties will be for sale 
thie fall. Orders for eggs from all classes have closed, except Leghorns. We will continue to fill orders for Leg- 
horn eggs, of either the brown or white variety, at $1.50 per dozen. More premiums have been awarded to our 
stock at the Virginia State Fairs than that of any other exhibitor in the State. And we would refer all to the 
whole community in which we live and where our Senior has resided for more than half a century, and partica- 
lorie to all those whom we have supplied with stock, both North and South,—as we always endeavor to make our 
our best advertisement, and guarantee satisfaction. 


Entered at the post-office at Baltimore at second-class rates. 















































Chesapeake Chemical Works. 


ID 


OL VITRIOL. 


MANUFACTURERS AND MANIPULATORS OF PHOSPHATES 
ON ORDERS AND FORMULAS FURNISHED BY 
OUR FRIENDS. 


o~r+— > +—2- 


Having completed extensive improvements and additions to our 
Works, giving us increased facilities, we are now prepared to execute 
orders with greater promptness, and deliver goods in much better 
mechanical condition than heretofore. 


* 
> 





We offer to the Trade the following Coods, all of which are 


absolutely Free from Adulteration: 


DISSOLVED GROUND BONE, 


Containing 3 per cent. of Ammonia. 


DISSOLVED SOUTH AMERICAN BONE ASH. 


Containing 40 to 44 per cent. Soluble Bone Phosphate. 


DISSOLVED SOUTH CAROLINA PHOSPHATE. 


Containing 27 to 80 per cent. Soluble Bone Phosphate. 


To meet the demand for a high-grade Fertilizer, we are offering SLINGLUFF’S 
NATIVE SUPER-PHOSPHATE—prepared entirely from Animal Bone—highly 
ammonia 

Also, SLINGLUFF’S No. 1 AMMONIATED SUPER-PHOSPHATE. This 
_ can confidently recommend as one of the best fertilizers sold in the market at a 
ow price. 


SLINGLUEFF & CO. 


OFFICE, 155 W. Fayette Street. “WORKS, Foot of Leadenhall St. 
BALTIMORE. 






































Th WL nS rt 


MAN UFACT URERS OF 


| Chemical I Fertilizer 3] 


—) #6 R (— 


BS Cotton, Tobaceo, Cora, Oais, Wns, ut 


Works, SOUTH BALTIMORE. 


Where they have introduced the MOST COMPLETE MACHINERY for compound- 
ing Concentrated Fertilizers, that theif’ great experience has enabled them to so 
successfully introduce to the Planters of the Middle and Southern States, 


“SOLUBLE SEA ISLAND GUANO 


So well-known and of UNDOUBTED EXCELLENCE. 

















EMPIRE GUANO 


A High: Grade Fertilizer of KNOWN MERIT. 


| Dissolved Bone Phosphate 











Prepared from GROUND ANIMAL BONES. 





| ACIDULATED SOUTH CAROLINA and NAVASSA PHOSPHATES — 
| AMMONIATED ALBALINE PHOSPHATE, 


| A complete manure, endorsed by the Patrons, who have used it with great satisfaction 
for the last 5 years, and is on sale oy Grange Agents at Baltimore, 


Richmond, Norfolk, Petersburg and Alexandria. 


RAW and STEAMED BONES, POTASH SALTS, 
; And all Pertilising Materials in Store and for Sale. 


mcseSPECIAL COMPOUNDS PREPARED ON ORDERS. 
R. W. L. RASIN & CO. 


S. W. Cor. wsretadec and WATER BI REEAS RELALRO EE: 


a ———— 



































